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E n good house keeper and you will be happy, even 
if you do not have altogether a good time. You 
must be a good housekeeper in order to be a good 
wife and mother, and if you are not these you 

have missed the noblest end of woman, 

This, in a nutshell, is popular dogma for the guidance 
of a» woman's success in life. What is the truth in it? 

Absolute truth admits of universal application. A 
universal sense of duty 
points to the existence of an 
absolute truth. It is a fact 
that all women have it on 
their conscience to be good 
housekeepers. Yet all wo- 
men have not the oppor- 
tunity to be any sort of wife. In the resultant conflict of 
apparent duty with unavoidable circumstances there 
seems to be a flaw in the doctrine which urges upon ev- 
ery woman, above all things, application to household 
arts and sciences, to the end of fitting herself for the 
ottice of wife and mother. So there is. It lies in this— 
in supplying a reason why women should work in the 
domestic sphere, The reason is not because thus does 
she best equip herself for marriage. It is rather that thus 
she best equips herself for service of humanity. That is 
the missing link of the industrial greatness of woman— 
the interest of humanity in house-work. 

Household labor builds the foundation of human prog- 
Incidentally it sustains the estate of wifehood and 
maternity; but these are also means to the same end, 
which domestic labor independently serves—perpetuation 
and perfection of humanity. 

To progress, humanity must not only exist, it must en 
dure. Most important in supplying the very nerve and 
sinew of civilization are those industries which provide 
food, health, comfort, for humanity. Remotely, these ends 
are served by agriculture, the professions, trades, com- 
merce—the sphere of industry in which the ‘* new " woman 
has sought to build a greater empire for her sex—but di- 
rectly it is from the fruits of household labor that the 
world gets its force 


The Domestic 
Sphere 


ress 


There is no question concerning the natural division of 
labor which makes work done in the house for the home 
pre-eminently woman's work. That the importance of 
this work in the social economy is not recognized pro- 
ceeds wholly from the error of regarding it as an incident 
of marriage. All women cannot be wives and mothers 
if they would, but the imperative call to women to 
labor in the domestic sphere remains so long as an unmo- 
thered child cries for bread and for capable hands to make 
it clean. Woman's work is home work—not for ‘ my” 
husband and ‘“‘my” child because of “my” love for 
them, but for humanity, because nature has destined wo- 
man for this service. 

en 


A l the recent national assemblage of woman suffragists 
a paper was read setting forth in indignation the fact 
that the United States government is retiring women 
from its employ. A man bas lately made a canvass of 
business houses in New York, Boston, and Chicago, and 
produces figures to show a fixed tendency operating to 

retire women from business 

occupation. An incomplete 


E P canvass disclosed that in 
oa = . three months over eight 
Fourth Dimension thousand women in the 


= cities named have been dis- 

charged from business posi- 

tions, to be replaced by men. The leading railroad in Illi- 
nois has declared a policy of no woman enrployees. Four 
banking-bouses and eighteen commercial firms in Boston 
and St. Louis have done likewise. Such indication that 
woman in busivcees is not a success this investigator has 
found borne out and explained by a canvass of sanitari- 
ums. Woman's health has failed to stand the test of 


business conditions. Woman is a victim, not a triumph, 
of modern theories of industrial progression for the sex, 
The prodigal daughter is coming home, The question 
arises, then, What shall we do with her? 

Set her at house-work, some one suggests, and the idea 
seems not a bad one; but for intelligence that shall be a 
support of patience and a fountain-head of inspiration 
while these worn-out business women are getting into do- 
mestic harness, it should be understood why the home, 
why house-work, supplies the necessary condition for the 
natural labor of woman and why business does ‘not. 
Otherwise we shall have the business wrecks, after a bit 
of rest at home, going back to storm men’s industries to 
regain their former places there. 

The first, great, the elemental, difference between the 
business and domestic sphere is that conditions in the for- 
mer are determined by law; in the latter, by law—and 
love. The business house provides its female employees 
with conveniences necessary to their physical constitution 
solely because there have been laws passed making this 
unavoidable, Such action represents loss to the business 
employer. It costs money to furnish seats for saleswo- 
men in stores, and a woman taking needed rest dur- 
ing business hours is not producing the value of her 
wages. In the home, on the contrary, personal relations 
having cognizance of humanity govern. The average 
housewife is a kind of mother to her “help.” Both 
labor at a great disadvantage, resulting from household 
labor not having proper economic recognition; but if the 
‘hired ” girl is sick, she may rest at her work, and the 
housewife cheerfully accords her the opportunity out of 
charity—not as does the business man, in a spirit of 
grudging obedience to a law threatening disobedience with 
a penalty. The reason why this is so is not because house- 
wives, being women, are so much kinder than merchants 
or bankers, but because the nature and conditions of 
household production admit of such action without posi- 
tive cost or loss to the household. While order and 
economy demand that a definite measure of household 
labor be regularly performed, the greater portion of a 
day's house-work may be shifted to the next, or even 

left undone a week, with 
=) no more serious result than 
Return of the Prod- || temporary personal _incon- 
| venience, whereas in the 
igal Daughter | business house every stroke 
——— 4 of work not done as de- 
manded means losing an 
advantage under the relentless rule of competition. 
Here is the reason why household industry is more toler- 
ant of the physical deficiency of woman labor. House- 
hold industry is immune from competition. -Household 
labor, to be sure, is more or less under the lash of compe- 
tition, but household production is personal, independent, 
a sphere of economy within itself, which, while it enters 
into general economic problems, retains, by virtue of a 
certain fourth dimension, factors and equations all its 
own, unaffected absolutely by everything outside. This 
fourth dimension appears upon a final analysis of house- 
hold production, which includes food, cleanliness, good 
housekeeping, and something more—love, humanity, God- 
in-us. It is this fourth dimension that defines the home 
in households, and it is this dimension that is the mea- 
sure of woman's industrial opportunity in the domestic 
sphere. 








THE OBSERVER 








A WOMAN has appeared in New York full of his- 
tory to discourage the multitude of American girls 
who are saving small earnings with a view to taking ad- 
vantage of exposition rates of travel to go over to Paris 
this year. It is Mrs. Travers Lewis, better known as Ada 
Leigh, the English woman who nearly thirty years ago 

instituted a great reform and 
i 1 charity movement in behalf 
of English-speaking girls in 
Paris. The need of Mrs. 
Lewis’s missionary work is 
most practically and clearly 
demonstrated by the amount 
of capital invested in support of it. This is nearly half a 
million dollars, which provides homes and pure influences 
for American and English girls who have gone to Paris, 
the most of them to study, and have fallen under the tide 
of misfortune worse than death that sets toward the un- 
protected girl of small means in Paris. Supplementing 
the story Mrs. Lewis tells of the hardships and horrors 
that entrap girls in the French capital, Miss Acly, super- 
intendent of another Parisian charity, established by Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid—the American Students’ Club— sends 
word by the press to this country to stop the American 
girls who threaten to throng Paris next summer. A\l- 





ready, says Miss Acly, there are more American students 
in the Latin Quarter than she has ever known before, and 
by every mail, at every turn among acquaintances, she 
gets scores and scores of inquiries from more to follow. 
“Tell them not to come; tell them not to come,” says 





Miss Acly. ‘* They are certain to run short of money, and 
but one fate awaits them in this city, which looks on vice 
and winks at it, which laughs at misery and forgets it.” 
@an. 

GENERAL notion prevails that the refinements of life 

have their money-bags in New York, their soul in 
Philadelphia, their inspiration in Boston —and herein is 
embraced the whole sphere of American elegance and cult- 
ure. Railroads out West are in evidence to the contrary 
of this. It is doubtful whether anything in the Eust 
equals the prodigal elegance 
of entertainment provided 
the traveller through West- 
ere States. The wsthetic fea- 
tures in the matter of flowers || 
remind one of the luxury | 
and development of ancient 
Rome. One railroad to Michigan, at every station where 
a train stops five minutes, sends a boy through every car, 
depositing sweet-pease, violets, according to the season. 
All the roads running west of Chicago, in the dining-car, 
present each lady with a corsage bouquet, and finger. 
bowls are invariably produced resting on a fern leaf or in 
a garland of flowers, while floating on the surface of the 
water is, not a single snippy rose leaf, but a wilderness of 
them. One fairly bathes in rose leaves—and all this 
without extra charge. The East may lead the West in 
some things—crime, perhaps, and Anglomania—but there 
is a compulsory elegance about life in the West that would 
make Boston bate its breath, and cause Philadelphia to 
turn uneasily in its sleep. 


————_——— = = 


The Beautiful East 
and West 
| 





en. 
MEMBER of the Chicago Political Equality League 
claims to have answered in two words the cry of the 
anti-woman-suffragists, “‘ Who will tend the baby while 
mother’s at the polis?” 
“Send proxies,” is the answer suggested; and it does 
not mean to tend the baby 
: by proxy, but to vote that 
A Thoughtful | way. In support of this 
|} Yrecommendation, it is told 
| that in Louisiana,where wo- 
} men have the right of fran- 
chise in all matters affecting 
taxes, the custom prevails of women voting the proxies 
of feminine friends whose household duties prevent them 
from going to the polls, 

This means of reconciling a woman’s domestic duty 
with her political duty certainly appeals to the reason. 
It has, moreover, the experience of ages in support of it. 
Women have been voting by proxy since the beginning 
of good government, a trifling difference being that the 
proxies were trusted to husbands and fathers instead of 
to feminine friends. 


———__—— 


——— 


en. 
[* discussing the ‘‘sixth sense” in animals, the London 

Daily News announces that, among the other domestic 
animals, woman possesses this sense to a marked degree. 
In evidence of which there is the instance of the woman 
residing in the hotel at 
Amalfi the day before the 5 <9 
lattdslip, who refused to sto i 
ro night, because a | Woman's Occult 
could ‘‘ feel” that the earth | Powers 
was moving. Similarly,do- | J) 
mestic animals manifested 
symptoms of unrest and apprehension before the serious 
earthquake of 1897 in the Riviera, and it is commonly no- 
ticed that previous to earthquakes generally, and before 
great storms, dogs, cows, horses—and women—* feel” 
the approaching disaster. Why domestic animals, in- 
cluding women, have this prescience, which is almost en- 
tirely wanting in wild beasts and men, is explained by the 
statement that the former have less to think about than 
the latter, and so are more attentive to their sense impres- 
sions. Men and wild beasts labor under the absorbing 
necessity of providing food for themselves, and protecting 
themselves against enemies, while the domestic animals 
are spared all this. 

Now that this sixth sense of woman has been certainly 
discovered and clearly explained in London, one natural. 
ly looks there to know what, if anything, comes to woman 
in measuring up the fourth dimension. 

@an. 
OVERNOR-GENERAL WOOD has thrown a wet 
blanket on the charity of American women for Cuba. 
When he was last in Washington he was made the per- 
sonal victim of such charity, 
| many women confiding to 
| him the noble impulses they 


had in this matter. One 
wanted to give him a sum 
of money to buy kid slippers 
for Cuban babies. Another 
wanted to donate a large sum of money all to be spent on 
toys for Cuban orphans to help them forget their sor- 
rows. Now General Wood is out in an official statement, 
declaring that orphanage in Cuba is greatly overesti- 
mated owing to the excessive infant mortality there. 
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THE LEADING 


SCENES IN “THE GEISHA AND THE KNIGHT,” MADAME YACCO'S FAVORITE PLAY. FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN ESPECIALLY FOR “HARPER'S 
BAZAK,” AND FOR WHICH MADAME YACCO AND HER COMPANY KINDLY 


POSED.—SEE NEXT PAGE 


TUE GEISUA QUARTER AT NIGHT. BANZA (MR. TSUSAKA), A KICH KNIGHT, KATSURAGI, A NOTED GEISHA (MADAME YACCO), KEJECTS BANZA, BECAUSE 
IS ENTERTAINED BY A GEISHA, A TRAVELLING MUSICIAN, A SINGER, A SHE LOVES NAGOYA (MR. KAWAKAMI), WHu IS 
DANCER, AND A BLIND MASSEUR. 
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THE JEALOUS BANZA PREVENTS NAGOYA'S 
BY STRIKING HIS RIVALS SWORD WITH 
A DISGRACEFUL ACT, CALLED SAYAATE. 


DEPARTURE WITH KATSURAGI NAGOYA AND HIS BETROTHED, ORIKIME (MK 
THE END UF UIs OWN SWORD, SELVES FOR SAFETY IN THE 
AN IS ALLOWED 


WATANA!HE), CONCEAL THEM 
TEMPLE DOJ1OJI, WHERE NO SINGLE WO 
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KATSURAGI, BROKEN-HEARIED, TRACES THE LOVERS TO THE TEMPLE, AND 
CLEVERLY GAINS THE FORRIDDEN ADMISSION BY OFFERING 


KATSURAGI DISCOVERS THE LOVERS, TAUNTS ORIKIME, 
TO DANCE 
WITH THK MUNKS “TO PLEASE BUDDHA.” 


AND DIES BROKEN 
HEARTED IN NAGOYA’ ARMS. 
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LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AT CAPE TOWN 









































LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 


WEARING THE RED CROSS BRASSARD, GREETED BY AMERICAN WOMEN AT CAPE TOWN, 


From Beawine wave on Tas Scene py -Gorpos H. Gaant  Sreouat Agtist ror “ Hanece’s Weekry.* 


HAT Lady Randolph Churchill should have sailed 
for South Africa in the fine hospital-ship Maine 

was entirely fit and appropriate, and that her ar 

rival at Cape Town should be an important event, 

duly heralded and celebrated, is equally suitable 
and proper. Lady Churchill's compatriots, whether in 
sympathy with the Transvaal war or not, can only warmly 
ulmire her tireless effort in behalf of the hospital-ship en 
terprise, and her final laudable resolve to lend to its effi 
ciency the stimulus and inspiration of her presence. In 
this effort Lady Churchill has undoubtedly had the spur 
of mother-interest, and part of the time at least of mother 
anxiety: for down in the fever-stricken and battle-strewn 
stretches of South Africa are her two sons. The elder 
son, Winston Spencer, is a dashing young fellow of twenty 
six, whose escape from imprisonment at Pretoria was a 
iramatic event of a few months ago; and the vounger, 
John Churchill, though only twenty, is captain in a co 
lonial regiment doing service in South Africa. It is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that Lady Churchill may 
find the beneficent resources of the Maine drawn upon 


for her own sons, and the fortunes of war may find her 
the volunteer nurse to those she holds most dear. 

This trip to the Antipodes as a heroine of war, though 
of its merciful side, is scarcely more than an episode in 
the eventful career of this disting uished woman. Daugh- 
ter of a well-known New York familv, gifted with dis- 
tinctive beauty and intelligence, her début in New York 
twenty-nine years ago installed her at once as a reigning 
belle. At a Delmonico ball she met Lord Churchill, 
then on a brief visit to this country. Each was strongly 
attracted, the wooing sped, and a brilliant wedding in 
Grace Church soon followed 

It is an open secret and a matter of history in English 
society that the beautiful, tactful, accomplished, and am- 
bitious American wife of the English man of affairs 
proved 4 tremendous spur to his political fortunes. Her 
good offices among the electors returned Lord Churchill 
to Parliament, and her social qualities won quick and ad- 
miring reebgnition from the most prominent English 
statesmen and dignitaries. Rapid p romotion was a nat- 
ural sequence. Lord Churchill was made Secretary of 


State in India, the residence of the pair in that country 
continuing Lady Churchill's brilliant popularity 

The advent in remote and desolate South Africa of this 
rich and gracious personality was naturally a welcome 
happening, and the moment of her debarkation a signifi- 
cant one. Wearing the insignia of the Red Cross, she 
ends her long voyage, eager to begin the work she bas 
come to do. 

It is interesting to chronicle, in connection with the re- 
cent bestewal of the Order of the Crown of India upon 
Lady White, the wife of the gallant commander of Lady- 
smith during the siege, that Lady Churchill was the first 
and, so far as is known, the only American woman to 
receive the same distinction. In recognition of her services 
in India as the wife of the State Secretary the Queen 
conferred this honor, one eagerly craved by English wo- 
men. Only about one hundred women have won it, and 
of this number over thirty wear it through royal right 
For a stranger of untitled birth to receive the order indi 
cates, what is the truth, the strong affection of the Qeeen 
as well as the unusual qualities of the recipient. 








MADAME SADA YACCO, JAPAN’S GREATEST EMOTIONAL ACTRESS 


VE of the marked novelties of the dramatic sea 
on in New York this winter has been the re 
ent appearance and immediate success of Mx 
dame Sada Yacco, the Japanese actress. With 
her compaony—which is headed by her husband, 
Otojiro Kawakami, actor-manager, playwright, and poli 
tician—she has. under the management of Mrs. Robert 
Osborne, been playing to large and enthusiastic audiences 
of society men and women 
Madame Sala Yacco stands alone among Japanese wo 
men She isan Apostle of Liberty to the Japanese Hers 
is the distinction of being the first J spanese actress to play 
in a theatrical company of men 
Madame Yacco’s career has heen rarely interesting 
She was formerly one of the most noted geishas of Tokyo 
By ‘‘ geisha” the Japanese mean a woman who sings and 
dances at great entertainments for a large price, and not 
a common tea-house dancer and singer, incorrectly called 
geisha by half-informed foreigners. Madame Yacco was 
a geisha in the Japanese sense. She is one of a noble and 
rich Tokyo family Her mother was so much interested 
in the drama that she organized a theatrical company of 
women. The dvughter, therefore, came naturally by her 
dramatic ft. She took part in the plays on her mother’s 
stage, and thus crew interested in the “profession Soon 
after her graduation from the girls’ school of Tokvo 
where she was highly educated for four vears in Japanese 
literature and Chinese classics, she determined to enter 
the geisha quarter. Her success was marked. Three 


See illustrations on front page and page 251 


years later she married Mr. Kawakami. Instantly the 
public was atoused, for she had refused a proposal of 
marriage from a man of the highest rank. Mr. Kawa- 
kami is of good family, but he is a Liberal, not an aristo- 
crat 

Three years ago Madame Yacco decided to become an 
actress. If she had followed the custom of her country 
she would have joined a company of women. But she 
did not approve of that custom. Therefore she boldly 
entered her husband’s company, resolved to establish a 
precedent, and to lead the way for other women. From 
the first her success has been assured, and she has played 
with Mr. Kawakami in all his great rdles 

It has long been her dream to visit Western countries, 
where women are able to do and to be something. When 
at last the possibility came, her friends urged her not to 
leave Japan; no good could come of it, they argued; but 
she persisted. Now that she is here, she is astonished at 
the position of Western women. I quote her frank speech, 
given to me through the interpreter: “ At home the wo- 
men make every sacrifice and suffering for the men 
Here the men love the women so they will suffer every- 
thing, do everything, for them. At home the woman has 
very little to do in society; here she has everything. I 
shall never forget how the American women are cherish- 
ed by the men, and when I return to Japan I hope to 
have at least a little influence in making my country- 
women a more important factor in the life of the nation.” 

One of Madame Yacco’s objects in leaving Japan was 


to study the European and the American stage, in. order 
to improve the drama of her own country. The Japanese 
are impatiently awaiting her return. Her criticism of the 
Western stage is based principally upon the perform- 
ances of Sir Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. She 
herself plays the part of Portia in Mr. Kawakami's ver- 
sion of ‘Merchant of Venice.” Her admiration for 
Miss Terry’s Portia is unbounded. 

Madame Yacco is much impressed with our stage 
scenery and furnishings and our electric lights; further- 
more, she expresses the greatest enthusiasm for the Amer- 
ican orchestra. She wishes to substitute such music for 
that of Japan in the Kawakami Theatre in Tokyo. West- 
ern music amazes her in its power of expression of sorrow, 
pain, or merriment. One can easily believe this after hear- 
ing the monotonous Japanese music which accompanies 
the acting. The greatest difference between Japanese and 
English-speaking actresses she finds to be the necessity 
on the part of the former to learn singing and dancing— 
the accompaniments of the lower forms of dramatic art 
here. 

Personally Madame Yacco represents the best type of 
Japanese beauty. Indeed, she is even said to be the most 
beautiful woman in her country. She is short, of course, 
but her hands and feet are not remarkably small. Her 
features are regular, and her eyes are not as oblique as are 
most Japanese eyes. Her manner is gracious and woman- 
ly, her voice is alluring, and she possesses that indefinable 
something called fascination. 
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HREE distinct efforts have been made to present 

the poetic philosophy of the Persian philosopher 

Omar Khayyam in adequate English. One effort 

to illustrate that philosophy is notable; two are 

less known. The work of Edward Fitzgerald is 

a classic. Mr. Le Guillemin’s flowery interpretation is 
classed with the more ephemeral literary cobwebs which 
are likely to be swept into oblivion. The delicate inter- 
pretation of a young American woman, Miss Clark, has 
won warm praise from Richard Burton—praise which the 
reading of the verses fully explains. Mr. Elihu Vedder's 
symbolic illustration, which is at once strong and artistic, 
stands alone. We now come to the work itself, a portion 
of which is reproduced on this page of Harper's Bazar. 
It is done by Mrs. Frederick Gotthold, of New York city, 
whose portraits in oil and pastel are a familiar feature in 

the several metropolitan exhibits, especially those of the 
American Artists’ Society. With a single exception, Mrs. 
Gotthold’s work is the only one of its kind in existence, 
the exception being that done by the socialist-artist Wil- 

liam Morris and his friend Burne-Jones, 
This combined effort of two Englishmen of genius is 
comparatively unknown. In a portfolio of Burne-Jones’s 


complete works, now in preparation, the frequent appear- 
ance of an unfamiliar picture goes to prove that much 
that is fine in the artistic creations of a man who has 
given the world a great many pictures will never be gen- 
erally known, 

Mrs. Gotthold’s manuscript is done in the old style of 
illuminating, carrying the color in delicate tracery be 
rote each line of text. There are three quatrains on 
each page. On the left-hand side of the page is a panel, 
upon which the Oriental design and coloring make a rich 
and beautiful effect. The artist’s work is entirely original; 
she has interpre ted the sentiment of the verses in a thor- 
oughly artistic manner. The man’s head on page 8 is 
an accidental portrait of Robert Louis Stevenson, whose 
wife, upon seeing it, told the artist that it was one of the 
best likenesses of Mr. Stevenson she had ever seen. Scotch 
features set upon Oriental shoulders seem an impossible 
combination. but the trick of the artist’s brush has made 
them harmonious, and escapes by a fortunate chance the 

aspect of unfitness, 

This work was undertaken to be used as a gift, but Mrs. 
Gotthold has consented to reproduce it and place the 
copy on sale. In making the original, the artist used 


water-colors for the first time. It was also her first ex 
perience in the art of illuminating. Considering these 
points, her achievement indicates high artistic gifts 
Naturally in a mere black and white reproduction a work 
of this kind loses much of its beauty. To reproduce it in 
colors would necessitate seven printings. While the sweep 
of the artist’s brush betrays, at times, a certain timidity 
in applying the deep tints of all Oriental coloring, the il- 
luminating is very beautiful. 

The sheets, which are still unbound, have been on ex- 
hibition in New York city for two weeks. During that 
time Mrs. Gotthold has received a hundred letters in praise 
and interest. When the sheets are bound, they will be 
laid between covers which are genuine Oriental work—a 
crimson background with an ornate gold tracery, which 
is, as is charac teristic of all Oriental work, rich to opaque 
ness. 

Illuminating, like conversation, has about been acknow- 
ledged a lost art. It is no longer what it was in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries; it is by no means the hope of the 
artof the twentieth. The very rarity, however, of success- 
ful illuminating makes the occasional achievement the 
more welcome and to be admired. 
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Being the fifth of the BAZAR’S series “ 
P. FAUNCE, of Brown University. 


IRIAM is the Hebrew form of that name so 
dear to the Christian world as Maria, Marie, 
or Mary. If we had to choose two symbol- 
ical figures to illustrate the difference be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New, we 

might well take the two women who bore the same 
nume— Miriam, the sister of Moses—Mary, the mo- 
ther of Jesus, 

The outline of Miriam’s life is drawn in the He- 
brew Scriptures with a few broad strokes. But it is 
wonderfully vivid and distinct. 

There are three sepurate sketches of her, all made 
out-of-doors, en plein air, and with graphic realism, 
In euch of them we see her in a different attitude. 

In the first, she is a little girl, standing on the bank 
of the river Nile, watching over her baby brother as 
he floats, in his ark of reeds, among the tall flags by 
the water's edge. 

In the second, she is a woman, with a timbre] in 
her hand, exulting over the destruction of the Egyp- 
tians in the Red Sea, and leading the jubilant women 
of Israel in their choric song and dance. 

In the third, she is an aged but animated proph- 
etess, taking part with her elder brother Aaron in a 
public complaint against Moses, aud speaking words 
of reproach against him. 

In all three sketches we recognize the same figure. 
The character of Miriam has a marked individuality. 

She is not a feminine cipher, a mild nonentity, a 
mere appendicle of man. She is a person of force, 
with a mind and a will of her own; lively, indepen- 
dent, fearless, and, although sometimes wrong-head- 
ed and perverse, on the whole a most important fac- 
tor in the life of the people. 

It is interesting to see how she touches, even in this 
brief outline of her life, the two extremes of that 
much -disputed region, that debatable land, “ the 
sphere of woman.” 

In the domestic sphere she plays her part well. 
She is the faithful little nurse; the guardian of in- 
funcy; quick, resourceful, devoted to her task. 

In the public sphere she is fitted fora leading réle. 
Her voice is inspiring; ber action commands a follow. 
ing. She is recognized as a power in the community. 
Even when she goes wrong, she is thought of as one 
whose character and position entitle her to respect. 

If to the scriptural account of her life we may add 
the Jewish traditions which are given by Josephus in 
the third book of his Antiquities, we must admit that 
she rounded out the primitive possibilities of a wo- 
man’s career to the full. For Josephus tells us that 
she was the wife of that well-known leader among 
the Israelites, Hur, who was chosen to be one of the 
judges of the people while Moses went up into Mount 
| Sinni (Mx. xxiv, 14), The names of her children are 
unknown; but her grandson, Bezaleel, was famous 
as the principal artist in the construction of the Tub- 
ernacle (2r., xxxi. 2) 

I propose in this little essay to retrace the three 
sketches of her that are given in the Bible, adding here and there a touch of local color 
drawn from the history of Egypt and the legends of Israel. n 

There will be no eal] for preaching or moralizing. If \ve can see Miriam as she really 
was, we shall hear her speak for herself. 
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IIEN Jochebed, the mother of Moses (hearing that she could no longer hide her 

three months-old boy from the people whom Pharaoh had commanded to destroy 
the male children of the Israelites), launched her baby on the waters of the Nile, she 
took every possible precaution for his safety. She made a little basket-boat out of the 
long. pliunt, tenacious stems of the papyrus-plant—a material often used in Egypt for 
that purpose, She plastered it inside with clay to make it smooth, and outside with 
bitumen to make it water-tight. The papyrus itself was supposed by the Egyptiaus to 
be a protection against crocodiles 

The careful mother did not send her baby-boat out on the broad current of the river. 
She laid it among the reeds, by the edge of the stream, in a place which she knew 
was frequeated by the princess and the women of the court. , 

But her last precaution was the best of all. She left the little sister Miriam to mount 
guard over her brother's safety (#z., ii. 4) 

How old was the girl when she was intrusted with this charge? Ten years, say the 
legends. But there is no reason to make her so old, Children mature early in Egypt. 
The small water-girl, Amina, who ran beside me while I visited the ruined temples of 
ancient Thebes, was but seven years old. Yet she had all the self-possession and clever- 
ness of a person three times her age—a miniature woman carved in brown sandal-wood. 

Miriam was watching when the Egyptian king’s daughter came down to the river 
with her maidens to wash. 

To wash what? Herself. some answer; for it was the custom of great ladies at this 
time to bathe in the river Nile. It was supposed to be good for their health. 

Not at all, say others; it was never the custom for ladies of fashion to bathe in the 
river. When they wanted a bath, they had it in doors, The princess and her maidens 
came down to the Nile to wash their clothes—just what the Princess Nausicaa and her 
maidens were doing when Ulysses, shipwrecked, was cast up by the waves on the shore 
of their island, Even the greatest ladies, in primitive times, were not above doing their 
own laundry-work 

Let us leave the question undecided. What is certain is that the tiny ark, floating 
among the reeds, was discovered and opened. and the baby beamed forth. A proper 
child; when the princess set eyes ou him she fell in love with him; she must have him 
for her own 

But the baby lifted up his voice and wept. 
ed his break fast 

Then came Miriam's opportunity, and she made the most of it. How innocently 
she stepped up! just like any little girl strolling along the river-side by chance, and 
attracted by curiosity to look at the screaming baby and the puzzled princess. 

“A nurse,” said this small philosopher—*'a nurse, your Highness! That is what 

you want. Shall I feteh you one?” 
” No sooner is the permission given than young Presence-of-mind is running home to 
call her mother. The business is done. Moses is safe. The princess has taken him under 
her wing. His mother has taken him back to her breast. He is in no danger now, either 
of drowning or of starving. Everything is well settled by the ready wit of the girl 
Miriam. 


Royalty was nothing to him. He want- 
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M°ses was worth saving. 

1 am not sure that the princess thought so 
after he had been the instrument of bringing the 
plagues on the land of Egypt. 

But certainly Miriam thought so when the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea had been accomplished, and 
she saw that her brother was indeed the emanci- 
pator of Israel, the founder of a new nation, the be- 

inner of a glorious history for the Hebrew race. 

t was worth while to have had a share in the pres- 
ervation of such a hero. 

Miriam had a claim upon the gratitude and rev- 
erence of the people because she had rendered them 
this great service. The woman who protects a 
precious life enriches the world. 

But it was not only by this indirect service that 
Miriam played her _ in the national history of 
Israel. She was a direct contributor to the com- 
monwealth, Out of her heart and from her lips 
came real and valuable additions to that treasure 
of common thought and feeling and aspiration 
which is the true wealth of the people. She was a 
prophetess (Zz., xv. 20). She shared with Moses 
and Aaron the most exalted place and office in 
the life of the Hebrew folk. A conscious ambas- 
sador and mouth-piece of the will of the Eternal, a 
personal expovent of the highest ideals and hopes 
of the nation, the woman Miriam spoke to Israel 
for Jehovah, and to Jehovah for Israel. 

In the first great act of national rejoicing which 
followed the overthrow of the host of Pharaoh in 
the Red Sea, Miriam’s place was in the foreground. 

On the sea-shore of Arabia, where the rude waves 
were tumbling the fragments of the wrecked Egyp- 
tian army —horses, chariots, shields, spears, broken 
armor, and pallid corpses—the rescued Hebrews 
celebrated a festival of liberty, and chanted a 
mighty ode of public joy. The Song of Moses and 
Miriam is one of the oldest national anthems in the 
world. It is also one of the most splendid ( Zz., xv.). 

The spirit and movement of the song are well ex- 
pressed in the English verse of Thomas Moore’s 
paraphrase; 





Sonnd the loud timbrel o’er Egypt's dark sea! 
Jehovah has trinmphed,—His people are free! 
Siny,—for the pride of the tyrant is broken; 
His chariots, his horsemen, all splendid and brave,— 
How vain was their boasting! the Lord hath but epoken, 
And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave, 
Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea! 
Jehovah bas triumphed,—His people are free! 





Praise to the Conqueror, praise to the Lord! } 
His word was our arrow, His breath was our sword. 
Who shall return to tell Egypt the story 

Of those she sent forth in the shew of her pride? . 
For the Lord hath looked ont from His pillar of glory, 

And all her brave thonsands are dashed in the tide. 
Sound the loud timbre! o'er Egypt's dark sea! 
Jehovah has triamphed,—His people are free! 


This is powerful verse. But. there is even greater majesty and force in the form of 
the ode as it stands in the Book of Exodus. How grandly the antiphonal aseriptions of 
praise to Jehovah come into the description of the overthrow of Egypt's pride and 
power! 

Jehovah is a man of war: 
Jehovah is his name! 


Thou didst blow with thy wind: 

The sea covered them: 

They sank as lead in the mighty waters. 

Who is like unto thee among the gods, Jehovah ? 
Who is like unto thee? 

Glorious in holiness! 

Fearful in praises! 

Doing wonders ! 


Precisely what part Miriam had in the composition of this famous poem we cannot 
tell. But in weaving it into the conscious life of the people, she had at least an equal 
share with Moses. 

She took a timbrel in her hand, and all the Hebrew women followed her with tim- 
brels and guitars, singing and dancing. She led the female voices in the grand chorus: 


Sing ye to Jehovah, for he hath triwmphed gloriously : 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 


The musical instruments used in this celebration were brought from Egypt. Their 
sh» pes and patterns may still be seen in the ancient wall-paintings of Thebes and Mem- 
phis. The freedom of women to take part in public life, their equal right in religious 
ceremonies and national festivals, are also in accord with Egyptian custom and tradition. 

Israel's long sojourn in the land of the Pharaohs was not without its benefits. Civiliza- 
tion may be learned even in the hard school of bondage. A knowledge of music—the 
purest of the arts—is of inestimable value in the development of a people. Still more 
precious is a sense of the liberty and dignity of woman. 

One of the greatest treasures that the Hebrews brought out of Egypt was Miriam, 
their first prophetess. 

There can be no true, complete national life unless womanhood has a vital share in 
its conflicts, its hopes, its ambitions, and its triumphs. 


Til. 

HE limitations in Miriam's character came out in the third episode of her life, 

deseribed in the twelfth chapter of the Book of Numbers. 

She was now an old woman. But the pe which she occupied among the people 
was unchanged. She was still an exalted personage, a leader of popular opinion. She 
appeared now as a leader of discontent and revolt. Her commanding figure was no 
longer a symbol of unity. It was a sign of discord and division 

Her brother, Moses, whose first wife was a Midianite (#z., ii. 21), had married again. 
This time his bride was an Ethiopian,a Cushite, a dark-skinned woman from the Afri- 
can country south of the Nile cataracts. 

Criticism on second marriage is not uncommon, especially among relatives. 

The new wife of Moses was not despised on account of her color. In that day the 














MIRIAM LEADING THE 


land of Cush was rich and royal 
to the east and to the west 
acknowledged their power. The Queen of Sheba was 
probably a decided brunette. Egypt itself was ruled for 
many years by av Ethiopian dynasty. 

But the bride of Moses was objectionable because she 
was a foreigner. The race-pride of the Hebrews tcok of 
fence at her. Miriam and Aaron voiced the prejudice by 
speaking against Moses because he had married this for 
eign woman. Something of personal jealousy and fear 
for their own influence mingled with their feeling. For 
they said: ‘‘Hath the Lord indeed spoken only by Moses? 
Hath he not spoken also by us?” 

Wus this merely an utterance of what is called “a wo 
man’s prejudice,” ‘ feminine jealousy ’’? 

That can hardly be true. Aaron was a partner in the 
complaint. Aaron was a man 

But that Miriam's part in the attempt at social rebellion 
was the more important is clearly indicated by the course 
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of the story Her name is put first. She probably formu 
lated the objection. Her influence was most to be fear- 
ed in stirring up disaffection among the people against the 
man who had led them to liberty, and who, whatever his 
faults and mistakes may have been, was supremely entitled 
to their loyal following 

Moses may have erred in marrying his dark bride. But 
if so it was a personal mistake, not a public crime. To 
break down the authority of Moses was to imperil the 
hope of the nation. This was Miriam’s error. It was 
greater than the fault of Moses because it was an offence 
against the commonwealth 

Her punishment is described as swift and signal. As 
she stood with her two brothers alone in the tabernacle, 
whither the Divine Voice had summoned them for judg 
ment, the pale plague of Egypt smote her. She became 
a leper white as snow 

Aaron and Moses, filled with brotherly love and pity, 
joined instantly in prayers that her punishment might be 
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removed and her disease healed. The prayers were grant 
ed. The sympathy of the nation was shown in their anx 
ious waiting for the completion of the seven days of her 
purification. ‘‘ They journeyed not till Miriam was brought 


Miriam died in Kadesh, while the children of Israel were 
still journeying through the desert, before they entered 
into the Promised Land (Num., xx. 1) 

Josephus says that they gave her a costly public fu 
neral, and buried her on the mountain of Zin, and mourned 
for her thirty days. 

In the time of St. Jerome a tomb was shown, near Petra, 
which was called, by tradition, the ‘‘tomb of Miriam.” 
But even this tradition his faded out. The last resting- 
place of the prophetess, like the sepulchre of her greater 
brother Moses, is one of the secrets of God. 

She belongs to the past. She is a heroine of the Exodus, 
a living symbol of the times of preparation, a forerunner 
of the coming woman. 
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DON’T know how many years Miss Susan Emory 
had spent in Kensett as milliner in ordinary to the 
country-side, She had certainly made the caps of all 
the old ludies and trimmed the bonnets of the middle 
aged for a generation; and as for the children, they 
had never worn on their heads anything which had not 
passed through the capable hands of Miss Susan. She 
was one of these persons who look precisely the same for 
a very long time, and then grow old in a night. Her 
pretty blond complexion, her golden glinting hair, her 
pink color coming and going, and her alert sprightly 
ways, quiek as those of a bird, were somehow a part of 
Miss Susan's very self, and it seemed as if old Father Time, 
whose touch is so often destructive, would refrain from 
meddling with one at once so childlike and so inoffensive 
as Miss Susan 
She took in a fashion paper regularly and studied the 
newest models, following thema long way after, and yet 





HAD BROUGHT AN ANCIENT KINSWOMAN.” 


imparting an air of style which Kensett appreciated. As 
much pains was taken with old Mrs. Allonby’s thrice 
turned and washed and ironed ribbons and steamed vel 
vet and curled-over feathers as with dainty Kitty Rey's 
picture-hat or Elsie Cumming’s coquettish toque 

‘I'm sure I can make it quite satisfactory,” she would 
say, when one of the old ladies in the village brought in 
the flotsam and jetsam of several decades of millinery; 
and Miss Susan would sit up nights over Miss Minsey’s 
old brown poke-bonnet just as cheerfully as when she was 
twisting dainty pink ribbons and perching rose-buds on a 
white chip hat Miss Susan occasionally went to Boston, 
and there was a fading tradition that she had once, a great 
while ago, gone as far as New York; but she was a home 
body, and she disliked very much to turn the key in her 
door and go away on the cars Her cousin in Boston 
did ber purchasing, and her little trade flourished, and if 
Kensett had never been discovered by the summer tourist 
this story of hers need never have been told But with 
the building of the new hotel and the influx of summer 
boarders Miss Susan received her first intimation that she 
was no longer an authority on the latest mode, and the 
first reef was encountered on her hitherto prosperous 
vovage of life 

Miss Susan, as it happened, had spent more money that 
spring than usual in replenishing her stock, and had hber- 
self gone to the city for the purchase. Our village was 
only six hours distant from Boston, but Miss Susan thought 
the journey a very formidable undertaking, and it kept her 
awake nights before she decided on encountering its hard 
ships Her little home was swept and garnished, the 
cat was solemnly committed to the care of Mrs. Brown, 
who was always the custodian of the key, and away Miss 
Susan went. What happened during her visit in Boston 
no one in Kensett ever heard. All of the neighbors who 
vere used to the sight of her cheery face at the window 
or door as we went by missed the smile and nod during 
those two weeks, and when the news went around that 
Miss Susan was home again, even those of us who had no 
oceasion for new summer hats were glad of the fact that 
we could again drop in for an evening of gossip 

But there was another reason for dropping in now be- 
sides Susan Emory's cheerful face and ways—curiosity. 
Of course it was quite natural when we all heard that she 
had brought with her an ancient kinswoman, who was 
very feeble and growing blind, and whose appearance was 
that of a very poor and rusty old pensioner, that we 








should be curious to know who this strange person, of 
whom we had never heard her speak, might prove to be. 

Miss Susan called this aged friend Aunt Polly, to the 
open mystification of those in the village who knew the 
Emory connection root and branch, and were sure that no 
Polly Lindsay had ever belonged to it. It was at last ex- 
plained that Mrs. Lindsay was a step-sister of Miss Susan's 
second cousin's husband,and Miss Susan liughingly de- 
clared that she had been feeling solitary, and brought 
Mrs. Lindsay home to be company for her in lonely days. 

She was a lonely body. she said, and company was good 
for a person, and she did sometimes miss having nobody 
but Christopher the cat to talk to stormy nights; and 
what was more, it added beaps to the taste of « person’s 
meals to have somebody to gossip with while eating. And 
a cat wasn't much company, any way. 

But those of us who talked the matter over, in friendly 
fashion and whispered tones, over a cup of tea, did feel 
that little Miss Susan was taking a deal on herself. 
There hadn't ever been any too much money to spare in 
the Emory family; and since Susan's father, William Em- 
ory, had failed in business, and just sat down and died 
after a few weeks of grieving, things hadn’t been better 
to speak of. Susan's pluck in taking up the millinery 
business had helped, and made every one fonder of her 
than ever, but it bad only kept the mortgage interest 
paid, and given this last member of the family enough to 
keep body and soul together. And here she was taking 
on another burden, when only her family pride and de 
termination to keep the old home had stood in the way 
of her going to live with some of her friends years before. 

Nothing went right that season. The boarders were 
city people, who brought their hats with them, and had a 
halfdozen where we Kensett folk had one. They wore 
the most beautiful clothes, simple but costly, and our 
girls looked like dowdies beside the graceful young wo- 
men, whose array of boxes and trunks made our inun- 
keeper at first stare, and then smile with delight. Trade, 
little by little, fell off from poor Miss Susan. Her gayest 
hats remained in her shop windows, her models were un- 
noticed, our well-to-do village women sent to Boston for 
their head-gear, and Miss Susan found herself, all in a 
minute, a sort of despised back number. As if this were 
not enough, she was taken down with rheumatism, and in 
the very midst of her most acute sufferings Mrs. Polly 
Lindsay had a stroke, and three days after died. She 
seemed to have no people, and was buried from Miss 
Susan's house, at Miss Susan’s expense. 

Meanwhile Miss Susan's little shop was neglected, and 
she, lying in her back room suffering, and cared for by 
her neighbors, lost, as suddenly as if a blighting frost had 
descended from a chilling sky upon a flower, the delicate 
prettiness which had always been hers. She was a young 
woman one week, and the next she was old, her skin 
withered-looking, her hair lustreless, her very hands thiu 
and marked with deep spots. 

Then it began to be whispered about that our little mil- 
liner was very poor. But it transpired that Miss Susan 
for many years had, to tell the truth, been living from 
hand to mouth. What with the shop's doing nothing and 
her illness, she was at her wits’ end 

The news spread about, and we all canvassed ways and 
means. A very difficult thing it was to know what to do, 
for Miss Susan was independent and her feelings mu-t be 
spared. She would sooner die than eat the bread of char- 
ity. Everybody knew that. 

At the Kensett Inn there was a group of beautiful col 
lege girls spending their vacation. 

The loveliest of them all was Eleanor Kittredge, a warm 
hearted radiant creature from Ohio; said to be very learn- 
ed, too, for she had studied at Vassar, Bryn-Mawr, and 
Berliv, but just a girl for all ber Latin and Greek and ad- 
vanced mathematics. She was interested in the life of the 
village, and at once stepped to the front 

The shop must be made to pay,” she said, decidedly. 
** Maude and Jean, Margaret and Emily, you must buy 
and make your friends buy Miss Susan’s bonnets and hats, 
and, besides that, you must wear them, and make her once 
more the fashion.” 

** But, Eleanor, the hats are frights,” said Maude, hesita- 
tingly. 

**I do not see why.” was Eleanor’s reply. ‘‘ A little bit 
of trouble taken and they will be bewitching. We'll all 
go down there and have a bonnet-bee. I know Miss Susan 
well enough to get her consent to let me be her proxy 
for a few days. I'll sell the hats, and stand behind the 
counter till every ribbon and flower has been changed 
into silver and gold. And Kitty, Maude, and the rest 
of you will suggest and alter and twist, till we give 
every hat the jaunty look Miss Susan used to know, but 
has forgotten in her discouragement.” 

Eleanor was as good as her word. She made it all right 
with Miss Susan, somehow, and she officiated as the milli- 
ner. For days she stood at her post valiantly, and the 
hotel people and the other summer boarders caught the 
spirit of her act and came and bought, and went away 
with hearts warmer for the feeling of a considerate kind- 
ness shown to one in need. 

She even succeeded, not much to the surprise of those 
of us who had come under the charm of her manner, in 
making some young men who were up from Boston 
and New York come in and buy hats ‘‘ to take home to 
their sisters,” as she said. The result of it all was that 
there was nothing ‘left over, even of the last year’s stock, 





and Miss Susan had a good sum to her credit in the 
county bank. 

At the inn there was staying a very noted man, one of 
those whose name and fame penetrate even to remote 
mountain villages like Kensett. He was a doctor, rest- 
ing for a while from a busy professional man’s rush, and 
the last man in the world to notice a girl. It was said 
that in his youth (he was rising fifty and bald) he had 
been engaged, and his fiancée had died. Anyhow, Dr. 
Elmore was not a lady’s man, and so far as girls were 
cencerned, he took no more, notice of them than if they 
had been objects in the landscape, less satisfactory than 
trees and shrubs because always moving about. Except 
as a patient, a young woman did not interest Dr. Elmore 
in the least. 

But one day Miss Susan had a sinking spel! just as Dr. 
Elmore was passing her shop, and Eleanor ran out and 
called him in. That was the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance, and, Strangers as they were to one avother, they be- 
came aware each of the other’s existence, and were soon 
great friends. Eleanor Kittredge’s interest in Susan and 
her devotion made the doctor see that there was something 
more than a mere every-day girl behind her pretty face. 
He used to walk down with her from the inn to Susan's 
house mornings, when she came to bring flowers and fruit 
and sunny smiles to the invalid, and sometimes some of us 
village people, peering through the closed blinds, would 
see them drive by together in the afternoon. She needed 
the air and change from a sick-room, I suppose the doctor 
said. Then Dr. Elmore, waking up to practical matters, 
said, quite suddenly, one day, 

**This Miss Susan Emory must be the person my neph- 
ew is looking for; she has had a fortune left her.” 

“A fortune! By whom, pray?” was the natural ques- 
tion of the village doctor to whom he was talking. 

‘By an eccentric old client of my nephew’s, a Mrs. 
Polly Lindsay, who left a hundred thousand dollars to 
the person who should give her a home and care for her 
in her last days upon earth. It seems-Miss Emory was 
the one who did this.” 

** My dear doctor, Mrs. Lindsay was penniless. Susan 
thought so, and brought her here out of compassion.” 
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“SHE OFFICIATED AS THE MILLINER.” 


‘* Apparently she was poor. In reality she was wealthy; 
and she was an oddity who had few of kin, and had quar 
relled with everybody belonging to her. The monvy is 
all right, and Miss Susan will have no trouble in estab- 
lishing her claim.” 

So it came to pass that Miss Susan’s bread upon the 
waters returned to her. And there was no need any 
longer of the little shop. Somebody else would succeed 
her in Kensett. Miss Susan recovered, much shaken and 
not her old self, but with plenty of money, which was a 
great comfort. And Eleanor went abroad again to study 
German poetry and art and advanced mathematics. 

What about Dr. Elmore? Why, nothing as yet, but 
there is a report that he is not to remain much longer a 
bachelor, and we Kensett people do not think that a 
scholarly man will choose any but a learned wife. Es- 

cially when she is sweet and beautiful as well as 
earned, Ipa M. SanesTeR. 
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ae 
7 HE one justification we can make to ourselves for keeping 
oe birds in confinement for our pleasure is that we shall take 
: at least as good care of them as they might of themselves in 
on liberty. This accomplished, I see no reason why they 


should not also be happy. The poets like to weave tender 
lines about the supposed sorrow of the captive, whom they imagine 
beating with vain wings the bars of his prison, but in fact few 
cage birds—and no canaries nowadays—ever knew what freedom 
was, and it would be the height of cruelty to turn them loose. Even 
birds caught wild (whea young), in most cases, reconcile themselves 
with little delay to their domesticity. 

It remains a duty for us, nevertheless, to see that these captives 
are kept in full health and comfort, upon which, indeed, our enjoy- 
ment of them depends. A bird is naturally the very image of light- 
heartedness, and its gift to us is cheer and enlivenment. 

Now the fruitage of pleasure to be enjoyed from your care and 
attention may be vastly enlarged if you will learn not only the 
general nature of the kind of pet you are nurturing, but also its in- 
dividual traits—its attractive qualities and peculiar tastes. This can 
be done only by love and patience, and is not possible without strict 
and intelligent attention to the individual needs of your little pris- 
oners. This care you should take yourself, not only because chil- 
dren and servants are too irresponsible, but because thus, and not 
otherwise, the bird will be yours, and will reveal to you things hid- 
den from strangers. 

How and where will you keep your bird? 

That cleanliness is obviously of the first importance, and that it 
is hard to keep fanciful cages free from dirt and parasites, is enough 
to condemn them. Swiss cottages, pagodas, and the like, hung with 
pendants and sparkling with metallic ornaments, are both tasteless 
and dangerous. The bird will pick at the bright points and dan- 
gling spangles until it poisons or chokes itself, and the corners and 
crinkles are so many lodgings for dirt and vermin. Wooden cages 
are to be avoided because subject to impurity, and brass ones on 
account of the great danger from verdigris, for the gilding soon 
wears off; the gleaming wires are also harmful to a bird’s eyes, and 
they offer no contrast with its yellow plumage. If you must have 
n cage of the popular bell shape get a painted one, and repaint it as 
often as seems desirable. 

The best cage is a plain cube about 18 inches square, having a 
light wooden frame and galvanized iron wires, which will not rust. 
If you can’t get galvanized take plain iron or steel, and keep it 
well painted. Indian-red with black posts and a light green interior 
is pretty. The cage should have the floor double, in the form of a 
tray, which may be pulled out, and should be so made that by mov- 
ing a screw here and there it will come to pieces for perfect clean- 
ing. See that its door is large—say about four inches square. The 
perches should be unpainted sticks of soft wood of different sizes, 
each irregular and somewhat flattened. I remember that an earnest 
discourse was once preached to me on this text by Mr. Thomas 
Proctor, of Brooklyn, one of the most experienced and successful 
domesticators of birds in the country, to whom I am indebted for 
many valuable hints. He admonished that the loss of many cage 
birds is due to the small round perches usually sold with cages, 
which become so smooth and polished that the bird has to grip 
them hard every minute to maintain its hold. ‘The cords and mus- 
cles of the feet get strained and sore; the bird consequently keeps 
off the perches, refuses to take exercise, and declines. He needs 
to balance himself without effort, and to have the constant rest and 
variety of grasp afforded his feet by irregularity of shape and size 
in the perches 

The furniture should be porcelain, glass, or something besides 
tin. Avoid the conical ‘‘ fountain-cups” often offered for sale for 
drinking-water and seed. They become foul, and as the bird can 
reach only the top seeds, which are likely to be mainly chaff, he 
may starve when apparently well supplied. It should be able to 
dig down into its seed-box, and the aperture in the wires through 
which it reaches the food must be big enough to let it do so. __Lit- 
tle square or semi-circular cups of glass or porcelain arranged to 
hang outside the cage opposite these windows (at the end of a perch) 
are best. To avoid the litter made by the bird’s throwing the seeds 
and husks out through the wires, as he is prone to do, make a cir- 
cular curtain of some thin material, like “illusion,” hang it from 
the middle of the cage, and gather and tie it beneath, forming a bag 
to catch this debris, which can be .shaken out whenever the cage is 
cleaned. If you are troubled by mice reaching the cage, even when 
it is hung up. thread loosely upon the suspensory chain a disk of 
smooth pasteboard, tin, or glass, so that it will tip with the weight 
of the mouse and allow the thief no foothold. 

No part of the care of a canary is more important than the keep- 
ing its quarters scrupulously clean. The floor of the cage (which 
may well be protected by a paper mat, changed daily) should be 
cleaned every day; and not only the cups and perches, but the wires 
and roof thoroughly scrubbed at frequent intervals—at least once 
a week. The perches must not be washed, but scraped or sand- 

papered; and they ought frequently to be dipped in kerosene oil, as 
a lesson to any red mites or other pests that your magnifying-glass 
discovers. Clean sand should be sprinkled on the floor of the cage 
daily, to absorb odorous droppings and moisture. Some birds will 

keep their toes tidy, while others will let filth harden upon-them 

until it produces acute inflammation. If you need to clean the 
feet of your pet, soak them first in warm water, or you may do 
more harm than good. Some larger grains ought to be mixed 
with the sand, which the bird may swallow as an aid to diges- 
tion. 

As to the bath, give him every morning—in the case of the 
canary, at least—a large enough dish and plenty of water to 
splash about as freely as he likes, but it should not be too deep 
for him to stand in. He wants it cold, but not icy, at all seasons; 
and if he does not take advantage of it, something is wrong. It 
may be, when the dish is white, that he cannot tell how deep the 
water is, and fears to step into it. This may be remedied by 
blackening the floor of the bath-tub with a coat of varnish or a 
layer of gravel, so as to make it visible. 

Your bird’s fare is next to be considered. All that has been 
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said heretofore applies well to 
almost any sort of cage bird; 
but in the matter of food I shall 
confine myself to the wants of 
the canary. Here, as elsewhere, 
nature must be followed as 
closely as possible. The canary 
is a finch, and hence a seed-eat- 
er, varying his fare in early 
summer by bits of fruit. .Ca- 
nary-seed is the staple in his na- 
tive land during most of the 
year. 

This is the fruit of the Ca- 
nary Island grass, which may 
be bought anywhere. It should 
be furnished somewhat sparing- 
ly, nevertheless—only about a 
thimbleful daily—with as much 
summer rape-seed as he wants. 
Canary and summer rape seed 
mixed is termed black - and - 
white seed in the shops, and is 
good, but adding millet, im- 
proves it. The seeds of a good 
many of our road-side weeds 
—foremost of all chickweed, 
but also plantain, various grass- 
es in their feathery heads, and 
the like—are commendable, and 
may be gathered in quantities 
in August or early autumn, and 
stored for subsequent use. Ten- 
der young leaves of water- 
cress, lettuce, and cabbage, in 
smaller quantity, are appreci- 
ated, and pieces of mellow Bart- 
lett pears are dainties to.a ca- 
nary. Apples, plums, cherries, 
and other fruits are objection- 
able because of their acidity. 
The green food given should 
be perfectly fresh; and_a good 

















plan is to plant rape-dnd millet Norwich B 
in saucers of earth, and, when 
they are sufficiently grown to CRESTED. 


look green at the top, to pull 

them up roots and all and throw 

them into the cage. You shall see how quickly and with what 
delight your pets will seize them. 

‘‘A bird is so tirelessly active,” as I have written elsewhere, 
‘‘and so warm-blooded that it uses up its heat and strength a great 
deal faster than any other animal. It therefore needs constant nour- 
ishment, and a simple morning or evening meal will not do at all; 
it must have seed all the time. A starved bird not only will not 
sing, but his coat loses its phumpness and gloss, his manner becomes 
listless, and some morning you find him dead and stiff in the bottom 
of the cage.” 

Where you shall place your canary or other bird to good advan- 
tage isa matter to consider carefully. In summer weather he enjoys 
being out-of-doors or in an open window, but not in the direct. hot 
sunshine, nor exposed to a shower, nor where dogs or cats, hawks or 
shrikes can seize him or perhaps frighten him to death. Remem- 
ber that these little creatures may easily be frightened into illness or 
even death. 

A strange case is recorded of a canary being thrown into con- 
vulsions by a white hat suddenly tossed down near its cage. Be 
gentle and slow of movement in dealing with them, and enjoin it 
upon impulsive visitors. In winter great care must be exercised to 
find a favorable place for the bird. Furnace and stove heat is bad 
for him at best, and the fumes of burning gas and oil have often 
been the cause of deleterious moulting out of season, and even of 
the mysterious death of many a pet. At the least, such an atmos- 
phere ruins fine plumage. 

Amelioration of this evil condition in town houses may be had by 
placing the cage low instead of hanging it in the vitiated air near 
the ceiling. The cooler the room the better, so long as it is not 
freezing cold. The feather-clothing of birds is such a shield that 
they resist cold well, and endure great, if gradual, changes of tem- 
perature without harm. But cold draughts are fatal. hus, while 
the sill of a fairly tight window is perhaps the best place in the 
room for a cage, it ought not to be placed there if the window is to 
be frequently opened. One sees in large cities hundreds of cage 
birds hung in the basement dining-room window, which is constantly 
opened at the top by postmen and others, allowing a cataract of cold 
air to fall right upon the bird. The result is usually speedy death 
from inflammation of the bowels or throat. I knew of a case where 
three birds, hung upon the wall beside a tight window, died in rapid 
succession, : 

Careful inspection at once revealed a small hole in the window- 
casing, through which the cold air came like a blast from a blow- 
pipe straight upon the sleeping birds and killed them in a few 
hours. Don’t worry about your pet being cold so long as he is 
protected from draughts, but blanket his cage whenever you ‘‘ air” 
the room. Let the place chosen for keeping the bird be in the 
common sitting-room if possible, for the canary enjoys human com- 
panionship. 

In spite of all care your bird may fall ill, yet nothing serious is 
likely to affect him except through your own neglect or mistakes. 
The period of moulting is always a time of anxiety, and should 
properly take place in midsummer. When it begins find a warm 

well-lighted place for your bird (out of the direct sunlight), and 
favor the process, which, in the case of a healthy bird, will be 
—_ over. A generous diet and care will bring him through all 
right. 
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VI A CORNER IN TREACLE 


COULDN'T help smiling as I rang Mrs. Kit Carmi- 

chael’s bell. It wanted « good hour to calling-time, 

and I was sure to arrive in that embarrassing period 

of the afternoon when morning attire is being ex- 

changed for the tea gown, and the indiscreet visitor 
is left to meditate on the hollowness of social ubligations 
in an empty drawing-room. It is an hour I take a pecul- 
iar delight in. I like to see the piano before Schubert’s 
songs have replaced the thumbed exercise-book, and to 
divine mid-day practisings scarcely over by young ladies 
lanky in stocking, with surreptitious chewing-gum in 
their pockets. It has still the charm for me that ** going 
behind” had for me in my early theatrical days. 

I had made some mascu- 
line pretext for leaving Car- 
rie behind, and she was to 
follow later. 1 had a small 
reason of my own for wish- 
ing to see Mrs. Kit alone. 

Mrs. Kii’s maid admitted 
me. That young person al- 
ways seems inclined to laugh 
when she sees me. 

The drawing-room door 
was opened to me, but I 
walked past it, beckoned b 
a distant sound of childis 
romping and a gouns mo- 
ther’s call of ‘‘Come here, 
Chris.” I made all the noise 
in my approach that pre- 
tended stealth demanded; I 
am delicate in my freedom. 

Now that is a part that 
needs a nice discrimination 
in the true performing of it. 
lutimacy has no severer test. 
Show me the indiscreet bach- 
elor friend whose title falls 
short, be it only a syllable, 
of the full warranty, and I 
will show you a man who 
will wait for invitations, 
and to whom the fiery sword 
of ‘not at home” shall be 
displayed. The young wife 
in particular is apt to be 
touchy 

My approach had been 
heard, a a subdued scuf- 
fling subsided as I entered the 
half-open nursery door. Mrs. 
Kit had a maid, and had at one time kept a nurse, but 
the nurse had gracefully relinquishe! the engagement on 
finding she had two children in charge, the grown up one 
scarcely more manageable than the chubby little imp who 
bore his father’s name. Consequently Master Christopher 
occupied a good deal of his mother’s time, and was in a 
fair way for being spoiled 

This young gentleman of four hailed me with a shout 
of childish glee in his scantiness of garment; while his 
mother, rosy and bright with romping, did her best to 
look crossly on my intrusion. Mrs. Carmichael always 
keeps up an appearance of formality, even with me 

‘Mr. Butterfleld, how dare you come into my nurs 
ery?” 

**Mrs. Carmichael,” I replied, ‘I came to have a talk 
with your son in the matter of a certain giant, in whom 
we are both interested. Perhaps you yourself would 
care—” 

* Chris shall not hear any story till he has his pinafore 
on. It is as well you are a bachelor, Mr. Butterfield. You 
would spoil the best child in the world.” 

“Unless I am mistaken, Mrs. Kit,” I answered, ** you 
yourself were playing the part of a bear when | entered. 
Dees one hunt bears without a pinafore?” 

‘Tem his mother, and have to amuse him—judicious- 
ly!” returned Mrs. Carmichael. “ You don’t know what 
a responsibility chil.jren are, Mr. Butterfield.” 

‘*T appreciate your feelings, madam,” I replied. 
remember in my youth I kept white mice. 
mice— 

** White fiddlestieks!” said Mrs. Kit. ‘‘ A bachelor has 
absolutely no idea of what trouble children are. They 
take the whole of your time—they are constantly to be 
watched—you never know what mischief they are up to.” 

“I kept four white mice, Mrs. Carmichael, with power 
toadd. You have only one—” 

**Oh, but Chris i so mischievous! He’s so full of 
spirits. Scareely an hour since he nearly broke his neck 
trying to climb a hand-rail, under the impression it was a 
bean-stalk—that was one of your stories, Mr. Butterfield— 
and last night he managed to get Simple Simon into his 
prayers.” 

I shook my head. 

‘*An inherited irreligious tendency,” I replied. 
probably got that from his father. I remember Kit—” 

“Rubbish! It’s just pureanimal spirits Chris is get- 
ting so big and strong—and noisy,” she added,” as Chris 
broke away with the shout of pagan infancy. 

**In that case, Mrs. Carmichael,” I answered, “a redu- 
cing diet of cinder-tea, judiciously administered—” 

**Cinder-teal What do tuow about cinder-tea? 
Chris, put your arm thoouahe: bere: A bachelor talking 
ubout cinder-tea!” 

The arrogance of these young married women! They 
are all alike. You may have seen scores of such pretty 
inuocents installed in their first establishment. You may 
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have known their existences from the time they played 
peg-top with their brothers to their perky airs over their 
first long frock. You may have given them away amid 
rice and slippers at the rate of two « year, when their 
bridal blushes almost made your task superfluous; you 
may have known them from teething-ring to trousseau, 
from measles to marriage—and yet in the first wonder of 
a new baby-life you would be told that you are an igno- 
rant old bachelor, and that you know nothing of house- 
hold affairs! 

But I was not disposed to take any such talk from Mrs. 
Kit Carmichael. I was too old a friend of Carmichael’s, 
and could always make her tingle with curiosity by an 
artful hint of prenuptial reminiscence. Besides which 
she herself was too much in my power. Distinctly, I had 
a right to rebuke her. I leaned back and questioned her 
with forensic severity. 

“ Mrs. Carmichael,” I said, ‘‘ you are young, but that is 
no excuse for ingratitude. Five years ugo my advice was 
not superfluous. Whose experience wus it selected you 
this little house, when Kit’s mind was too full of love to 
distinguish such details as sanitary arrangements?” 

“I believe you gave some advice on the subject, Mr. 
Butterfield,” she retorted, ‘and we had workmen about 
the place for six months.” 

I waived the thanklessness of the last phrase, and con- 
tinued with dignity: 

“Who put you through an exhaustive course of salads, 
Mrs. Carmichael?” 

** Well, you were rather useful in the matter of salads,” 
she admitted reluctantly. 

““Who gave you lessons in the refinements of black 
coffee?” I continued, warming in a righteous cause. 

**My coffee was not bad,” Mrs. Kit returned, on her 
defence. 

I magnanimously put aside criticism of her coffee, and 
went on, with a wave of my hand: 

“To whom did you come for counsel on distemper and 
wall decoration and tapestry hanging? Who told you to 
cast on at the bottom in mending stocking-knees? Who 
explained to you the principle of the chimney draught, 
the law of ventilation, and the mechanics of the picture- 
cord? Answer me, Mrs. Carmichael.” 

She combed Master Chris’s hair vigorously, and made 
no response. I saw the victory of a just rebuke within 
my grasp. I made one more thrust: 

“And finally, Mrs. Carmichael, have you made the 
treacle-puffs you promised for my next visit?” 

She Yielded. 

‘* Oh, I'm so sorry, Mr. Butterfield, but they were a fail- 
ure. I put them into the oven, and all the treacle ran, 
and made—oh, such a mess!” 

I leaned back with the magnanimity of a conqueror, 
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“MRS. KIT’S MAID ADMITTED ME” 


and in that moment lost the battle. 
doorway. 
‘** Treacle-puffs, Rollo!” she said. ‘* Of course they run 
if you forget the bread crumbs. 1 told you that!” 
was betrayed by her I called sister! A light came 
into Mrs. Kit’s eves. 
“Did you give him those receipts, Carrie?” she asked. 


Carrie stood in the 


**Of course I did, Alice, and told him to be sure to tel! 
you about the bread crumbs. And he didn’t/ Oh. 

llo!"—she turned to me—‘‘and you asked me if they 
would be sure to run without the bread crumbs!” 

I was lost. Mrs. Carmichael rose and put aside the 
brush and comb. 

“So, Mr. Butterfield,” she said, ‘I begin to see. You 
laid a trap for 





me. You got ~ _ - 

Caroline to Pe ? % KS) pa 
couch you’ in ; s/f 
things before ! 


coming to see 
me, and edited 
the receipts! Let 


me remember. 
You told me, did 
ou not, that 


rown sugar im- 
proved poached 
eggs?” 

“Mrs.  Car- 
michael—” I be- 
ge. She si- 
enced me with 
a gesture. 

“ You advised 
me, did you not, 
that macaroni 
should be kept 
in a dark place 
for fear it should 
sprout?” 

“That, Mrs. 
Carmichael, was 
on the authori 
ty of the Times. 

ou surely—” 

Again the per- 
emptory finger 
reduced me to 
dum bness. 

** And you 
stepped in after 
all my blunders 
and airily set me 
right! Mr. But- 
terfield, you are 
an unspeakable 
deception!” 

That was my 
thanks. 
and I might 
conspire to do 
good by stealth—I might go out of my way to gather 

1ints on pastry—and because, forsooth, this woman's exe- 
cution was not equal to the brilliance of the idea, 1 was to 
be branded as a fraud! ‘The brown sugar was an original 
notion, and if, forsooth, like the Great Hastern, it turned 
out unmanageable in practice, that did not detract from 
the boldness of the conception. Women are so conserva 
tive—they lack the true inventor’s spirit. 

I looked helplessly round the room. I was overpowered 
at the ease with which people will impute to one a base 
motive rather than go out of the beaten track to find a 
good one. How they give themselves away! 

I turned and apostrophized Master Christopher. 

** My poor, unwitting little boy! For you, too, the time 
shall come when ingratitude shall be your portion. You 
are a bachelor yourself; you drink cinder-tea, but the day 
shall arrive when you shall be told you know less about 
it than the hand that but pours it out. Play while you 
can. Your least word is heeded now; but afterwards 
you - cry wisdom in the nursery, and shal] not be 
re Ly 











Carrie “CARRIE STOOD IN THE DOORWAY.” 


Chris saw somehow that he was the subject of remark, 
and now, trimly toiletted and elaborately combed, was 
ready for a story grim in Giant and spiced with Goblin. 
His mother, laughing at my apostrophe, made a chubby 
fleshy fold in the childish cheek that was pressed against 
her own, and looked at me in a way that admitted my 
capacity in fairy-lore if it discounted my more practical 
qualifications. 

‘* Now, Chris,” she said, ‘‘ Mr. Butterfield is going to 
tell you just a short story, and I am going to receive my 
callers. Don’t be long, Mr. Butterfield. Come, Caroline.” 

She vanished, and Fostnel the Magic Land of Giants. 





IF 


Ir she were dead, how I would grieve 
To think she never knew how dear 
And sweet her very presence was; 
How ever she brought summer near, 
And made the hours to music move, 
And brightened life with her rich love! 


If she were dead, my tears would fall 
Above her silent, beauteous clay ;— 
She lives, thank God! shall I not shed 
Love's sunshine o’er her patient way? 
And daily tell her how I prize 
Her voice, her touch, her faithful eyes! 
Maroaret E. Sanester. 
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r HEN, more than two years ago, Miss Mary Gay 
Humphreys left New York to begin her jour- 
ney around the world, it was for the purpose, 
as she explained to friends, of “laying up 
memories ” for her old age. 

The trip, originally scheduled for one year, continued 
through more than thirty months; and in that time Miss 
Humphreys, who is a well-known writer, has been a house- 
holder in Japan, has nursed the wounded 
in Manila, and suffered detention in Cey- 


realized how precarious was life in this land of pasteboard 
walls and inflammable house-gods. 

A furious banging upon the door and frantic cries of 
“ Kaji! kaji!” (literally, conflagration) awoke the sleep- 
ers. The next day the househoklers were presented by 
the gentleman who had performed this grateful service 
with a duly authenticated bill for seven sen (34 cents). 
These nocturnal rousers of imperilled sleepers in Japan, 





Many excursions made from Peking to distant points, 
with frequently no other society than her native retinue— 
a cook, an interpreter, two mule-drivers, and two donkey- 
boys—gave the writer ample opportunity for the study 
of Chinese character. Accident, however, was not want- 
ing on these journeys. One day, whiie on an excursion 
to the Great Wall, which consumed four days (and three 
nights in Chinese inns, where only shelter and hot water 
are accorded the guest), the mule-litter 
in which Miss Humphreys journeyed was 





lon as a plague suspect. Nineteen sea- 
voyages were compassed, and more milcs 
traversed! than would cover the circumfer 
ence of the globe 

Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to 
claim that the intrepid traveller, who did 
the best part of her journeying alone, has 
gathered sufficient memories, golden and 
terrible, to last through more than one life- 
time. 

It is interesting to hear how Miss Hum- 
phreys went about her trip, and in her 
talk one gathers pleasant anecdotes. The 
journey may be said to have begun at Cal- 
ifornia; from there, in November, after «¢ 
two months in the Southern cities, and 
one adventurous stage-ride of hundreds 
of miles down the coast, the traveller em 
barked for Honolulu, and very soon Miss 
Humphreys found herself in a whirl of 
social gayeties, brought about by letters of 
introduction to prominent residents. 

For the traveller around the world; Miss 
Humphreys declares, letters of introduc- 
tion are indispensable. They increase in 
number as you go along. Everybody is 
graciously willing to pass you on with a 
word, till, by the time the final destination 
is reached, one feels almost in acquaint- 
ance with the whole world 

While in Honolulu the writer met the 
now deceased Princess Kaiulani, and at- 
tending a louau (native feas'), learned to 
eat poi, Honolulu fashion, with the fingers. 

Poi-eating is not a graceful art, but at 
the louau Kaiulani accomplished it with 
airy dexterity. Dipping three fingers into 
the gluey mess, which is a sort of paste 














The second overturning came while ford- 
ing arushing stream. It was only through 
the quick gallantry of the cook that the 
travelier aud her precious camera—held 
aloft for safety—escaped a drenching. A 
constant menace to the tottering mule-lit- 
ter was the money-bag. This plethoric 
affair, made formidably heavy with the big 
silver and copper coin necessary for the 
journey, needed to be incessantly shifted to 
equalize ballast. 

At Shanghai Miss Humphreys encoun- 
tered the first sight of civilized life among 
the Chinese—the Chinese ladies, rouged, 
and decked splendidly with jewels, driving 
along the Bubbling Well road, several 
wives sitting in amity in the same equi- 
page. Eveningsat Shanghai were spent in 
the public gardens, where the foreign ele 
ment, lounging in steamer chairs and wait 
ed on by coolies—ladies in low evening 
dress, and men in white— lazily listen 
nightly to the music. 

From here several other Chinese cities 
were visited. But it was only at Canton, 
with itg narrow streets and teeming river 
life, that real China was felt to be seen; at 
night the devil-worshippers, feeding light- 
ed prayers to the river, that the souls of 
the drowned dead may rest in peace, lent 
this reality a touch of weird mystery. The 
boats of the devil-worshippers were brill- 
iantly illuminated, shrill gongs and drums 
supplying music for the mass. 

Arriving in Manila six weeks after its 
taking, through the merest accident Miss 
Humphreys was soon installed as volun- 


| twice violently overturned in an hour. 








made from the tava root, a pair of twists 





were given, as with spaghetti, and the 
dainty carried successfully to port. 

Royal honors were accorded the Prin 
cess at the feast, the insignia of which were yellow and 
black satin cushions and two fan attendants; the fans 
themselves seemed to American eyes no more than ‘‘in- 
verted feather dusters.” 

Japan was the next objective point of the journey; 
and here in Yokohama, now surfeited with hotel life, Miss 
Humphreys determined, with a friend who had joined 
her, to keep house, Japanese fashion 

In the native quarter, a tiny bird-cage of an edifice with 


“SACRED NICHE” IN THE YOKOHAMA HOUSE. 


called “fire” men, follow a recognized calling, but are 
apart from the fire brigade, which, like a stage chorus, 
arrives on the scene with lanterns and shrill outery. 
Another unexpected tax upon the Yokohama establish- 
ment came through a monthly visit from the police. This 
was necessitated by the strangers living out of ‘‘ conces- 
sion,” the city limits accorded foreigners, though to this 
day Miss Humphreys declares that she cannot imagine 
what it was the Yokohama police wished to know. Great 
mystery enveloped the cere- 
mony of the official visitation ; 











like Li Hung -Chang’s, the 
questions seemed entirely ir- 
relevant. But after several 
yards of them had been ask- 
ed, and answers jotied on as 
much narrow rice-paper, the 
solemn guardian of the law 
would take himself away ‘ill 
the next month, accepting a 
cup of tea and presenting a 
bill for eighteen or twenty 
cents with each visit. 

The native word for police 
Miss Humphreys soon ac- 
quired in both Japan and 
China. In both countries 
she found it brilliantly effica- 
cious in overwhelming the 
rickshaw men, who suspended 
journeys at impossible points 
with demands for higher pay. 
Many excursions were made 
from Yokohama, and numer 
ous native ceremonies, long- 
dreamed of, witnessed. Chief 
among these was the Emper- 
or’s garden party at Peking, 
and the annual feast of cherry 
blossoms at Kioto, where was 








MISS HUMPHREYS IN HER RICKSHAW. 


gray tiled roof was procured without difficulty for ten 
yen ($5) » month. An almond-eyed serving-maid, neat, 
buxom, and amiable, for another ten yen, was the next 
acquisition, and two reliable rickshaw men were bespoken 
for occasional services. These three servers cons’ ituted 
all the retinue necessary for comfort during the Yoko 
hama stay, which covered four months 

Many delightful reminiscences are the result of the 
housekeeping. Scarcely was the little establishment in 
order, when native visitors begun to arrive, wide-eyed 
with curiosity over the strange foreigners. A ‘sacred 
niche in the salon” (where most precious objects of art 
are kept in Japanese houscholds) appealed gracefully to 
these, and an American piano provoked never- failing 
wonder. Those who did not call gratified their curiosity 
by peeping unblushingly through the holes they pierced 
in the paper window-panes. One night, across the nar 
row street, a fire occurred, and the adventurous foreigners 


given the graceful cherry 
dance and the Cham-o-yu, the 
tea ceremony, which depicts 
tea-making as a fine art. 

At Niko. the City of Temples, Miss Humphreys had 
the good fortune to encounter the picturesque procession 
for the unlocking of the red lacquered bridge, a memorial 
ceremony dedicated to Iyeyasu, the George Washington of 
Janan 

Korea came next. The traveller was now entirely alone, 
and she found this city as deliciously unreal as comic 
opera. At Korea the “glorious Fourth” is spent with 
participation in the enthusiastic celebrations given by the 
missionaries to their children, who, with due patriotism, 
are tanght not to forget the Uncle Sam they have never 
known 

Travelling in China is found to be somewhat more dif- 
ficult than in Japan, though, unlike most travellers, Mixs 
Humphreys finds the Chinese a finer and more reliable 
people than the Japanese. ‘I was never more tenderly 
cared for in my life,” she declares, ‘I found the Chinese 
most trustworthy.” 


erated teer nurse in Division (afterwards First 
Reserve) Hospital. 
When not on duty at the hospital, where 
every morning sixty monster duck eggs 
were poached and served on milk toast to her especial sick, 
she scoured the country around for adventure, riding her 
wheel—‘' the first woman’s wheel in Manila!”—or driving 
in a carametto. 

After eight months of Manila, India was reached. On 
the subject of India Miss Humphreys is most eloquent, 
describing with delight the ‘‘ garry” drives and sleepy 
**punkah”” men, who work the bed-room fans of flounced 
muslin all night, that the hotel guests may sleep. At table 
she was served by her private servant, Abdul, who, splen- 
did in a white turban, stood behind her chair and accom 
panied her upon drives. 

At last, truly homeward tound, the ship for New York 
was boarded at Genoa. Some time in December, attired 
in raiment ill suited to wintry blasts—though brown 
shoes had been substituted for white in Egypt—the inde 
fatigable voyager set foot once more on Santos soil. 
Only slightly crippled, the same bicycle returned with 
her. 

Rarely does a woman venture alone on so long a jour 
ney; but as one reads the mile-posts of Miss Humphreys’s 
amble around the world, the pleased conceit comes that it 
is not so difficult, after all. 




















“THE FLATTERING FRIENDSHIP OF A MONKEY.” 
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BY M. E. J. KELLY 


HEN an appreciative man criticises women’s clubs 

the chief fault he is apt to find with them is that 

they are too serious. Clubs ought to be sociable 

places, where a body may go for relaxation, agree- 

able converse, a little fun. That is what a man’s 
club nearly always means. In the West some of the women’s 
clubs, especially the farmers’ wives’ clubs, do have that frivolous 
tone. The farmers’ wives and the village women combine their 
funds and furnish a room in the town-hall. When the country 
women come to town to shop they spend an hour or two at the 
club, have a very feminine cup of tea and gossip, and go home 
refreshed mentally and physically. Eastern women, however, 
seem to have a good strain of Puritan blood still lingering. In- 
stead of growing frivolous and sociable as they grow older, their 
clubs grow more solemn every year. This season many of the 
women's clubs have gone into the very serious business of inves- 
tigating social problems and studying sociology. Some of the 
professors of that science, who are very serious folks themselves, 
have been shocked at the prevailing ignorance on the subject 
They are agreed that it is high time the clubs took up the sub- 
ject. The cultured president of a literary club cornered a prom- 
inent lecturer the other day and explained that her club wanted 
some lectures on the sociological branch of economics! The 
lecturer bid a grin, and finally managed to arrange a course on 
current social questions 

The average fairly well-read woman is in a state of dense 
ignorance regarding industrial problems. She is apt to have 
a lot of pity for the poor, combined with all sorts of prejudices 
against strikes, boycotts, socialism, and a variety of other matters 
in that line; but as for knowledge about actual conditions, and 
theories about them, she bas not any. A very good course of 
reading along this line, for a beginner, might start with Mrs. 
Helen Campbell’s Women Wage-earners, which deals with Amer- 
ican women, and Women Wage-earners by Lady Dilke, which 
throws some light on the lives of English working-girls. In 
Booth's Life of the People there is a chapter worth reading on 
women in sweat-shops, by Mrs. Sidney Webb. Mrs. Hyneman- 
Rhine, now Mrs. Sotheran, wrote an excellent chapter, giving a 
history of the development of women’s labor in the United States, 
for Women in the Nineteenth Century, a book edited by Mrs. Annie 
Nathan Meyer. In this connection, the student who wants a vivid 
picture of the conditions at the time that American women first 
went into the factories should get Lucy Larcom’s autobiography 
Harriet Martineau, in her account of her travels in the United 
States, and Dickens in his American Notes, both describe those 
remarkable New England cotton-weavers of the early century. 
Werden’s Industrial Life in New England goes farther back, and 
gives interesting pictures of the conditions of the worker, and 
the gradual changes in economic conditions since those very early 
days when white workers were bought by the ship-load. Ely’s 
Labor Movement in America will give one a comprehensive idea 
of the work and functions of labor organizations; while his So- 
cialism and Social Reform will enable a student to talk intelli- 
gently of some much misunderstood sociological movements. 
Arnold Toynbee’s Industrial Revolution is about the only easily 
read book which gives one a clear idea of how the change from 
home work to factory work came about. 

All these books are written in a simple, easy style, which 
makes it possible to absorb the contents readily. If, however, 
one’s reading las been chiefly confined to novels, it may be bet- 
ter to begin a course in sociology with homeaeopathic doses. The 
number of novels having some sociological problem for a basis 
is legion. Mrs. Humphry Ward's Marcella and Sir George 
Tressady will give one a glimpse of sweat-shops and socialism 
and social settlements. Sir Walter Besant’s Al Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men deals with tenement life and slum reforms. Mary 
Barton, by Mrs. Gaskell, was one of the first of the labor novels 
It deals with life in English mill towns, and is one of the best 
helps towards an understanding of the Chartist movement, which 
stirred English workmen to great excitement in the later forties. 
George Eliot's Feliz Holt deals with the same agitation in the 
country and mining districts. Nothing is more powerful on 
sweat-shop evils than Alton Locke, by Charles Kingsley. 

It will not do to overlook the American novels treating of the 
various phases of the labor movement. The first of these of any 
note was Hawthorne's Blithedale Romance, which gives a glimpse 
of the communist movement and the life at the Brook Farm 
community. Bellamy'’s Looking Backward has to do with the 
co-operative dreams of the eighties, and Mr. Howells’s Traveller 
Srom Altruria and Annie Kilburn with the Christian socialism 
of later days. Socialism as a political force bas pot as yet in 
spired any novels. However,the women's clubs,as a rule,are in- 
terested in the economic rather than the political side of these 
various movements. Dickens's Hard Times, read after the 
novice has gained some knowledge of the history of the develop 
ment of economics, will help one to understand the different views 
of certain principles laid down by the Manchester School of 
Economists. Charles Reade’s Put Yourself in his Place gives 
the anti-trade-unionist point of view. J. K. Ingraham’s History 
of Political Economy, and 8.8. Price's History of English Political 
Economy, may be taken with beneficial results, either before or 
after the dose of sociological fiction. Milicent Garret Fawcett 
has written an interesting Political Economy for Beginners. It 
can be read with considerable profit, if the student keeps in 
mind that the author is a bit of a fossil in some of her views. 
Some of her most vigorously defended principles are considered 
out of date, and are now superseded. Professor Ely’s Introdue- 
tion to Political Economy, prepared for the Chautauqua Circle, is 
another excellent book for serious beginners. Nearly every 
chapter is followed by a list of books to be read for further in- 
formation 

This list of books, with perhaps L. T. Hobhouse’s Labor Move 
ment and Problems of Poverty, ought to furnish work enough for 
a whole season for the most enthusiastic club with a newly 
awakened thirst for sociological information. 











BY DR. GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY 


HE scientific word aene covers the disturbances of the 
skin, which, especially when appearing upon the face, 
cause great trouble and disquietude. tors, skin-spe- 
cialists, makers of cosmetics, the purveyors to feminine 
beauties and vanities, are, one and all, besieged by those 

afflicted with pimples and blackheads. “How can I escape them?” 
‘* How can I get rid of them?” exclaim the persons whose faces 
show the marks, not so much of wear and tear of life as neglect 
of the ordinary rules of healthful living. Of all human imper- 
fections, pimples and blackheads are the most unnecessary, and 
if treated when they first appear, are the easiest to remove, 

The skin is supplied with over six hundred thousand sebaceous 
or oil follicles. Their office is to keep the skin soft, pliable, 
glossy, and of velvety texture. These oil-glands are furnished 
to the facial skin in great profusion, especially about the corners 
of the nose and the mouth, around the chin, and on the forehead. 
They resent neglect immediately. If the skin is not pon ge 
cared for—in fact, kept clean—they become clogged, and the 
plug of oily. matter which thus fills the gland accumulates dirt 
and grows black; hence the name blackhead. The presence of 
this plug in the glands sets up, after a little, an irritation, and 
the gland itself becomes inflamed, forming the red pimples that 


_ are most unsightly and a source of great annoyance. 


These oil-glands wre naturally more operative in some persons 
than in others. Where the first condition js true, oily sking re- 
sult. The glands are overactive when disturbances arise in an 
internal organ. The stomach is overtaxed, and the facial se- 
baceous glands show their sympathy; the liver does not act, and 
that again is revealed in the face; constipation and other troubles 
mirror their grievance in these sympathetic telltales. Black- 
heads and pimples that are caused by internal difficulties need 
not wait for their removal to be themselves banished. As soon 
as it is seen that the glunds show inactivity, treatment should 
promptly begin. Usually they secrete more oil than is neces- 
sary, and especially is this true in the case of any disturbance in 
the system. It is necessary that this surplus of secretion be 
taken care of; every day the face should be so cleansed that all 
superfluous secretions are removed. 

This matter of washing the face appears very simple, but it is 
the exception rather than the rule when it ts properly done. 
Look at a piece of furniture and note the amount of dust and 
dirt it will collect in a few hours, and it is realized the quantity 
the face has to receive. It not only gathers up the minute par- 
ticles of all kinds that float about in the house, but that too 
which is outside. There is an old tradition that if one would 
preserve a delicate complexion, water should not touch the face, 
its skin to be cleansed by rubbing it with a piece of flannel, 
which might suffice if the face were kept in a glass case. The 
face needs hot water applied liberally to it with the hands, and 
generally the use of a pure, non-irritating soap will not come 
amiss. Wash-cloths are often an abomination, as they are too 
seldom free from impurities, and the same statement is true of 
sponges. They are left imperfectly cleansed from the soap that 
has been used and are dried at the wasli-siand, when after every 
use they should be washed, boiled,and hung in the air. I have 
often seen faces with muddy skins dotted with blackheads and 
pimples because impurities from wash-cloths and sponges have 
been rubbed into the skin, to its infection. 

If the face is oily and filled with fine blackheads, the latter can 
be removed by rubbing them with a soft cloth dipped in alcohol or 
in equal purts of cologne and water; the latter will cleanse the 
face better than anything else, acting upon the skin as a gentle 
stimulant, The contact of the fingers with the face seems to 
have a vivifying effect. It is easy while thus dashing the water 
in the face to massage it and to bring the blood to the surface. 

If, however, the face has not been carefully looked after in the 
manner described, the oily matter has been allowed to collect in 
the glands and enlarge their orifices, and the face is dotted with 
these unsightly accumulations, the work of getting rid of them 
is no easy matter. Some of the largest may be rulbbed out with 
the soft cloth dipped in cologne and water, especially if the face 
is first steamed; but if this method is not sufficient, those remain- 
ing must be pressed out, one by one, using a watch-key. The 
hole of the key is placed over the point, a quick pressure is 
made, and the contents of the gland is pushed out. To allay 
the irritation the face should be washed with very hot water 
after this, and care should be taken that too many of the black- 
heals ure not removed at one time. 

The last stage of neglected blackheads gives to the skin a thick- 
ened and rough texture, indicating that the general circulation is 
interfered with. Although the glands secrete too freely, they do 
not distribute the oil, which collects and dries, and the black- 
head thus formed acts as a foreign body and causes an inflam- 
mation and swelling, the pimples forming one after another. 
These will not get well until they are opened and the contents 
are evacuated. A pimple will not bear the rough handling that 
a blackhead will endure. It is better not to touch the former 
at first, waiting until its contents have softened. Every black- 
head is a potential pimple, and that is why it should be removed 
before this last stage is reached. After the pimples are opened, 
cold cream or zinc-oxide ointment may be applied to soothe and 
soften the skin. Every means should be taken to stimulate the 
circulation and make up for the interference of the circulation of 
the blood in the fine capillaries. Friction with the soft brushes 
that come for the face is good night and morning. Steaming 
the face to open the glands and bring the blood to the surface is 
excellent, as is face massage. This can easily be done with the 
balls of the fingers, moving them across and up and down the 
forehead, making a circular motion around the eyes, rubbing up 
and down the planes of the cheeks and the sides of the nose, 
pushing up the corners of the mouth, and making a circular 
motion around the lips and about the tip of the chin and pinch- 
ing and rubbing the throat and-neck. If in washing or steaming 
the face these movements are daily followed, better results will 
be secured than by occasional treatments from a masseuse. 
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HE charm of a 





French house that 

is attractive nearly 

always comes from 

one of two things— 
its perfect style or its beau- 
ty of color. The ideal house 
anywhere always combines 
both. It seems to be possi 
ble to buy style or to learn 
it, but to get color necessi- 
tates generally that one 
should be gifted with a nat- 
ural feeling for it. Itis not 
enough simply to have 
things that do not swear at 
each other. The true deco- 
rative idea for a house is, to 
begin with, that here is a 
certain amount of space 
which may serve as a back- 
ground for exquisite harmo 
nies. The furniture comes 
under the head of utility. It 
can be as decorative as pos 
sible, but a room can be ab 
solutely lovely and not de- 
pend for that in the slightest 
degree pon the shapes of its 
sofa, its chairs, or its tables 
Its beauty will come from 
its colors, its harmonies, its 
bibelots. 

One may enter nine houses 
out of ten and see that this 
principle is in no way real 
ized or embodied I recal| 
at this minute a certain un 
lovely Empire room that I 
know of.in Paris. Its stiff 
mahogany furnishings, be- 








is more fatal than abject 
bowing before style.” 

To go on with the colors 
of the speaker’s room: The 
curtains were leaf Empire 
green, as were the coverings 
of the chairs and the divan, 
but on the pale rose of the 
walls a beautiful spot of col- 
or was made with a deep vi- 
olet stole, while one cushion 
of pale mauve was mingled 
with the green ones on the 
divan. Here were three tones 
—green, rose, and violet— 
and I looked for a fourth, 
Back of the divan was a 
Javanese stuff, over which 
ran arabesques in dead-leaf 
tans, 

This is one 
delightful color 
know of, and 
most frequent. But another, 
lighter French room that 
comes to my recollection—a 
salon—gets delicacy and gay 
ety from pure pale yellow in 
combination with faint red 
and green. One must be very 
sure to have a pure rose, not 
in the least a pink, to com 
bine with yellow. The Puvis 
de Chavannes pictures, or, 
better yet, good Japanese 
prints, give one the right 
tones for decoration. 

The photograph of the bed- 
room I had made especially 
to show an interesting color 
scheme, and u charming way 


of the most 
schemes I 


one of the 








dizened with heavy brasses, 
are all oppressively, appall 
ingly correct Its colors, 
leaf green and old-rose, are 
matched from the Napoleon suite in the Chateau of Fon 
tainebleau, and one feels no more at home in the place 
than in an old French museum 

The great colorists among the modern French painters 
have had a decided influence upon Paris interiors. One 
of them | talked with lately on the subject of color in 
houses. “If you can combine two tones harmoniously in 
a room,” he said, ** you will have a pleasant effect. But 
if you can use three, you will give your room a charm, 
and if you can introduce a fourth—” At this point words 
seemed to fail 

I looked about at the little den in which we were talk- 








IN. THE RED ROOM. 


ing. The walls were hung with a pale red, almost an 
old-rose. The idea of the place was evidently Empire. 
There was an Empire desk, there were Empire chairs, 
there was an old Empire bergére—all in dark mahogany. 
But there were also an Empire causeuse in light wood, and 
one Louis XVI. chair, and a divan 

“For anything except very ceremonjous rooms I ob 
ject to pure style,” said this delightful connoisseur. ‘* It 
looks too new. In the old days it’s not at all likely that, 
when Empire furniture came in, people sold all their 
Louis XVI. things. In the places where they felt at 
home they still had the bits they were fond of. Nothing 





of treating that obtrusive 
piece of furniture the bed 
when the room is to be used 
as a boudoir or sitting room 
like the one in the picture. Everything here, as \ou see, 
is in style pure Louis XVI. The walls are hug with 
the faded blue that one sees in old pastels. 

The Louis XVI. bed is hung with white silk curtains, 
and covered with an exquisite piece of silk of the epoch, 
brocaded with flowers. One finds in it the faded roses 
and the tiny yellow sprig of the time of Marie Antoinette. 
The large cushions are of Liberty velvet in a gamut of 
tones of faded rose. But there are two or three of silk, of 
which one is a faded green, wrought with gold threads 
and flowered again with tiny bouquets, The combina 
tion of delicate tones is charming 












































A CORNER CHARMING IN 


COLOR 


BED ARTISTICALLY 


ARRANGED AS A DIVAN. 
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E have known women who appear to have 

crystallized or fossilized when they were in 

their twenties, and who have ceased to change 

or grow from that period on, even if their 

lives have continued to middle or old age 
They are sometimes amusing as specimens of the past, 
but are never interesting. in that they have lost touch with 
the present. It is not always a woman's fault that she 
grows antiquated and appears like a prehistoric relic when 
she really should be bright and animated. Sometimes 
circumstances have been against her, and she has lived in 
seclusion, away from books, and without the friction 
which comes from mingling with different people and 
taking up constantly new trains of thought. 

To keep vitally in touch with to-day a woman must 
not let herself be too early laid on the shelf by her juniors 
nor musi she turn away from the various phases of truth 
which are presented to her in books, by public speakers, 
and in free discussion wherever she may bappen to be 


THE PRIVILEGES OF MIDDLE 


She may have a traditional set of opinions. Let her not 
refuse to reconsider any of them from a thoroughly mod- 
ern point of view. Let her beware of inhospitality to the 
new thought, which is probably only the old masquera- 
ding in a new costume. The woman who is sympatheti- 
cally in touch with her period must know what is going on 
in the world,and to this end she must be an interested reader 
-of the daily paper and of the weekly periodicals. Among 
the privileges of middle age is more leisure to enjoy them. 
The printing-press and the work of the illustrative artis!s 
give to us all those advantages as we stay at home quietly 
which were once the privilege only of those who travelled 
and went at great expense of time and money to distant 
lands. No woman has the slightest excuse for being 
stupid, uninformed, or misinformed when knowledge is 
sown broadcast in every newspaper, and electricity is the 
servant of science, so that the results of investigation are 
known at every breakfast table around the globe 
In another fashion it is the privilege of the middle-aged 


AGE Pr ose 


woman to keep in touch with today. She should find it 
her pleasure, as it is her obligation, not to be a wet blank 
et upon the good times of the young, and to maintain 
close relation with nephews and nieces, with young peo 
ple who are growing up, and with all the generation that 
is coming on the stage. As we lose interest in those who 
are younger than ourselves, as we settle contentedly down 
in the conviction that wisdom shall die with us, we cease 
to be throbbing, living organisms, and to every practi 
cal purpose become the merest petrifaction. Being in 
touch with to-day need not lead a person to embrace every 
new fad and caprice which is borne upon the breeze, 
while at the same time it will induce a tolerant hearing 
for the novelty, even if later it be courteously rejected. 
She who is sure of herself need not fear to listen 
to whatever may be told her, and, best of all, she need 
not turn away from anything which may have in it 
a germ of truth, and be therefore worthy of respect 
M. E. 8. 
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Hovse Gown f ack crope de Chine with cré pe under-skirt, 
sleeves 1d yoke, and scarf of black chiffon 


HE influence of one country upon another is shown 
in no respect more markedly than in the preva- 
lence of different fashions. Much is said and 
written of the influence of French fashions upon 
America, yet this season England, owing to the 

war in South Africa, and the fact that many prominent 
English families are in mourning, has exerted a pro 
nounced influence over the American and Parisian dress 
making world. Designers in both countries have, in con 
sequence, paid much more attention to the details of 
mourning than has been the case for a long time. 





Gowns oF vuLL sLack with crépe flownce showing under points. 
The veil is of bias foide of « répe. 





At the moment there seem to be three distinct ideas as 
to mourning, for the English, the French, and the Ameri- 
can are all different—the American being really, however, 
a blending of the other two. In England there are cer- 
tain established rules as to how long mourning shall be 
worn, what the depth of crépe shall be, and so on down to 
the minute details of the wardrobe. In France there are 
also certain stated periods for wearing crépe, and fixed 
rules for the amount that is to be worn, as well as the 
length of time mourners shall abstain from society; while 
in America one sees English mourning and French mourn- 
ing worn with a charming disregard as to what is or is 
not correct. A point upon which all three nations agree 
is the marked increase in the wearing of crépe. It is used 
in veils—long veils and short veils—entire gowns are 
made of it, together with hats as well as bonnets. 

The first gown that is made up for deep mourning is a 
coat and skirt costume as plain in every detail as possi- 
ble, and made of dead-black woollen goods, Henrietta cloth, 
Eudora cloth, or bombazine—the last, however, now be- 
ing rarely used for this purpose. The skirt is made in as 
simple a design as is fashionable, the circular skirt with 
the box-pleated back being most used at the present mo- 
ment. The jacket of medium length is tight-fitting in the 
back, and with straight front and narrow revers without 
trimming. The same style of gown intended for slightly 
lighter mourning wear, or for a younger person, is made 
with a short tight-fitting jacket and a skirt that can have 
a flaring ruffle. This model is made for spring wear in 
the fine twilled English storm serge, the effect striven for 
being great simplicity. The favorite jacket is a coat-waist 
that is really a basque, boned, and buttoned down the front 
with plain black bone buttons, but large enough to wear 
over a shirt-waist of peau de soie or of dull mourning silk. 
Nothing, perhaps, is more indicative of our growing sense 
in dress than the latitude now permitted in mourning 
wear. It is not so long ago that it was considered dis- 
respectful to the dead to wear any costume, summer or 
winter, other than a cloth skirt and waist of the same ma- 
terial, made close-fitting, and worn under a jacket in the 





Evenine nomtoe of tucked 
chiffon with dull jet. 


Noune’-vesane or #ilk-tissne veil 
with crépe edge or deep hem. 


street. Now for widows, as well as for children in 
mourning for a parent—in fact, in the deepest mourning 
that is worn—it is perfectly suitable to have a peau de 
soie or mourning silk waist. 

Crépe de Chine and Louisine are two materials used for 
mourning wear that make most charming gowns. They 
are trimmed with bands of crépe or narrow ruchings of 
very fine net, and have almost without exception a yoke 
and collar of shirred black chiffon or crépe. Oddly 
enough, the chiffon, which is more becoming near the 
face, looks an even more dead black than the crépe. A 
good model gown of black crépe de Chine is trimmed 
down the front and around the skirt with bias bands of 
crépe of different widths. The waist has a yoke of shirred 
chiffon outlined by a flat band of the crépe. 

For summer wear even in deep mourning white may be 
used; everything about the gown must be in keeping, and 
lace is not allowed even in trimming. The figured nets, 
like point d’esprit, are used to trim gowns of mousseline 
de soie, but the little ruchings of the fine net of what used 
to be known as “footing” are smarter. All black thin 
materials of plain grounds only may be used, with, if pos- 
sible, a crépe trimming. For dinner gowns black net 
trimmed with ruffles and flounces of the same materi], or 
with crépe, a deep mourning silk, or, when expense is no 
object, a crépe, is most suitable. A dull surah comes that 
makes up well, and when trimmed with crépe is effective 
for any dinner wear needed by persons in deep mourning. 

Mourning millinery is made now much more becoming 
than formerly. Even the first long veil is put on in a 
rather coquettish fashion—a French style, and particu 
larly-becoming to young women. More generally liked is 
the more conservative simplicity of the veil put on over a 
close-fitting Marie Stuart bonnet, that is finished with 
three bias folds in front, or with a shirred ruching of 
erépe showing just below the folds of the veil. The 
trimmed crépe bonnets have an Alsacian bow across the 
front or a stiff little rosette at the side, made from loops 
of the crépe. This gives height and tnkes away from the 
flat look trving to many faces. The white ruche inside 
the bonnet is worn only by widows. but in this country 
widows’ caps for house wear are rarely seen. Hats are 
now made entirely of crépe, the new beautiful quality of 
that material giving most charming results when shirred 
and pleated hen there are the taffeta and the peau de 





Guwe oF Hengietta oLoTu with crépe panel in front aud shaped 
flounce. The panel of crépe forms the (rout of the waist also. 


soie hats trimmed with crépe made in the same shapes as 
the hats of other materials, ard, almost without exception, 
becoming. They are worn with face veils of fine mesh 
with a narrow crépe border. For wear, indeed, even with 
a long crépe veil the fancy-mesh face veil is used, though 
it must be edged with crépe. This fashion has undoubt 
edly come about because the plain mesh formerly used for 
face veils is rarely becoming, and is sometimes trying to 
the eyes. The veil is rarely now worn over the face; when 
this is done the veil is made in two pieces, with a short 
piece that cun be drawn down over the face while the long 
folds remain undisturbed A. T. AsuMorE. 





Sisgect cows with plain bias folds of crépe in graduated widths, 





























HARPER’S BAZAR 


Jhe Chaling Drsh'Suppet 


yand How (o Nertiecslhta 





TO BE SERVED AT HOME FOR SIX PERSONS 

HE following supper is not an experiment, but 

has been served by a well-known New York wo- 

man at her own home as an exponent of her newly 

acquired culinary ability, following a course in 

chafing-dish cookery. Her guests were enthusi- 
astic over the exquisite taste of the appointments and the 
delicious menu. 

Everything is made ready in advance. 
ess should stand a smal) low table, upon 
which are arranged all the materials and 
implements needed. 


Near the lhost- 


Filets d Anchois @ la Marseillaise. 


Use salted Norwegian anchovies, washed and put in 
cold water for two hours. Split them from the back, re- 
move the bone and scrape the skin, and cut in four length- 
wise strips. Wipe dry and arrange on a small platter. 
Garnish with chopped parsley, cooked carrots, and baked 
beets, capers, and the white and yolks of hard-boiled eggs 
chopped separately and passed through a fine strainer. 
Prepare in a bowl a French dressing, which is poured 


Esai lop de Ji A, 


Cut into thin slices and free from fut 1 pound of cooked 
ham. Mix a teaspoonful of flour and a table-spoonful of 
butter to a smooth paste, and spread with a knife a small 
quantity of the mixture on each side of each slice of ham. 
Sprinkle the slices with powdered sugar, and put a little 
in the chafing-dish after they are piled one on top of the 
other in the dish. -Add one gill ‘iad a half of the best 
sherry. Cook fifteen minutes with cever on over a mod- 

erate flame, basting fourtimes. Serve hot. 





au Xeres. 





The charm of the occasion is its infor- 
mality and the freedom afforded by the ab- 
sence of the maid, who is not needed after 
the preliminary arrangements are com 
pleted. By means of a double chafing 
dish, that can be connected with a gus 
burner, the plan becomes perfectly fea- 
sible. The chafing-dish has a separate 
nickel-plated tray to put upon the table, 
this tray being large enough to hold the 
rubber pipe after the supper is finished. 
With this chafing-dish there is no need to 
watch the flame, as it is regulated with a 
key. The menu of the supper is prepared 
in advance, though each dish is finished, 
of course, at the very moment of serving. 

MENIL 
HOUS-P' (RU RR. 
Canapés de caviar russe A la francaise. 
Anchois a la jardiniére. 
Petits pains friands. 
SOU PE. 
Créme d’oyster crabs. 
ENTREE 
Foie d'oie (importé) & la Toulonse. 
Escalopes de jambon au Xerés. 
DES*KKT 
Fromage with nates 
Salade d’oranges au cognac avec cerises au 
Marasquin. 
Petits fours. 
Champagne sec. 
Eau minérale. 


a& la créme, 


The champagne for the supper must be 
put in the cooler, with plenty of ice, and 
some bottles of mineral-water should also 
be ready. 

Oréme @ Oyster Crabs. 


Put in the chafing-dish a half table- 
spoonful each of flour and butter. Stir 
with the spoon for three minutes. Pour 
over slowly, and stirring constantly, 1 pint 
of boiled milk. Cook five minutes before 
adding 1 pint of cream, a half teaspoonful 
of salt, a small pinch of white pepper, and 
quarter of a pinch of red pepper. Boil 








Canapés de Caviar Russe a la Frangaisxe 

Put into a small saucepan half of a 
small can of Russian caviare, with 2 table- 
spoonfuls of thick cream; place over the 
fire, and stir carefully for two minutes. 
Butter each slice slightly, spread the hot 
caviare over, and sprinkle over the caviare 
the yolk of a hard-boiled egg chopped 
very fine. 

Serve in a flat crystal dish garnished 
with water-cress. 


Foie d’ Oie (Goose Livers) Naturel a la 
Toulouse 

Put in the chafing-dish a half teaspoon- 
ful of flour, 1 teaspoonful of butter, and 
mix well for two minutes. Pour over 
slowly, while stirring, 1 gill of Madeira 
wine, 6 table-spoonfuls of glace de viande 
or 1 good teaspoonful of beef extract melt 
ed in 1 gill of hot water; add one shallot. 

Boil slowly; cover over for eight min 
utes. Add a half teaspoonful of salt and 
1 small pinch of pepper. Put in the liver 
last, taking care that the flame is not too 
high; the liver should only be warmed 
through. After five minutes add half a 
can of truffles, peeled and sliced, cooking 
three minutes and basting. Serve hot. 


Petits Pains Friands. 


Split a half-dozen of small oblong milk 
rolls almost half through, keeping the two 
parts together. 

Remove part of the inside, and fill with 
a very stiff mayonnaise, to which have 
been added 2 table-spoonfuls of white ten- 
der celery chopped, and the same quantity 
of smoked tongue and olives. Close each 
roll, and put in a folded napkin on each 
plate. 


Fromage a la Oréme, with English Walnuts. 

Cover a layer of cream cheese, that has 
been sprinkled with powdered sugar, with 
sliced English walnuts, alternating the 
layers, and taking care that the nuts form 








five minutes. Wash one-eighth of a pound 
of oyster crabs in cold water, and drain; 
add them to the cream mixture and boil 
two minutes. Have ready in a bow! the 
yolks of two eggs and a half table-spoonful of good but- 
ter. Mix well with three table-spoonfuls of the cream 
Now lower the flame, and pour the mixed eggs in the 
chafing-dish, stirring slowly. Serve in cups 


<M ey 


HEN the first baby boy of the family ex- 

changes his worsted socks for a shoe, the va- 

riety provided for him does not differ from 

that made for his sister. Both wear a rather 

shapeless kid foot-covering with flexible soles. 
Ankle ties and tiny button boots are offered—bronze, 
black, tan, and all the colors of the rainbow, and made of 
kid, cloth, patent-leather, Suéde, or Russian calf. But to 
the request for a regular boy’s shoe the answer is invari- 
able—*‘ The same style of shoe is sold for both boys and 
girls at this age.” 

By the time the boy reaches the age of nine he turns 
with disgust from the button shoe. He calls it ‘‘a girl’s 
shoe.” He hates to see girls wear laced shoes, but he 
knows he cannot hurt them by telling them so. 

When he goes to dancing-school he wears a sensible 


TABLE READY FOR CHAFING-DISH SUPPER. 


over the hors-d’auvre just before serving. Smoked her- 
rings may be prepared and served in the same way, being 
sure to soak and prepare them carefully, in which case 
they are as palatable as the anchovies. 





FOOT-WEAR FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


little patent-leather pump that is far more serviceable and 
businesslike than the tiny slippers worn by the girls. 

For the next few years there is difference enough be- 
tween his shoes and those worn by most of the girls he 
knows. When the girl gets a school or walking boot it 
may have an extension sole and a broad low heel, but it 
is more delicately made than that built for the boy. He 
early abjures kid and goat for calf-skin—in russet or 
black—and when he must be very dressy he crowds his 
feet into a pair of patent-leathers and tries to look 
happy 

In the old times comparatively little attention was paid 
to the lasts on which children’s shoes were made, and 
they were found in few styles. Now the dealer has shoes 
to fit any foot. It is not enough that there should be 
shoes for every occasion on which a child can wear one, 


cakes. 


the top layer. Serve very cold. 
Salade d' Oranges. 

Slice thin three oranges, cutting each 
slice in four pieces. Put a layer, with 
very little powdered sugar; cover with cracked ice, and 
soon. Arrange on the top a few Maraschino cherries 
pouring over a gill of best brandy, and serve with little 
Maria Bay 


Pe 


from the warm fur-trimmed slipper and dainty dancing 
pump to the rubber-soled athletic shoe and the high-laced 
hunting-boot. There are shoes with felt and cork and 
lamb’s-wool inter-soles, shoes to break children of ‘* toe 
ing-in,” shoes to prevent or cure bow-legs, shoes that are 
warranted to remodel flat feet, shoes that will support 
and strengthen weak ankles and insteps. And with all 
of these may be bought the wooden shoe-forms or boot 
trees that will hold the shoes in the correct shape. 

But the list of foot-gear does not stop here. When 
winter comes the child no longer wears a heavy shapeless 
rubber or arctic. The girl’s overshoe fits her like a glove; 
the boys, while stouter, is not clumsy. The newest rub 
ber boot closes at the top with a strap that excludes snow 
and rain, and the high-buttoned arctic keeps the foot and 
part of the leg warm xs well as dry. 





GIRLS AROTIO BOOT. 


GIRL'S WALKING BOOT 


PANOING SLIPPER. 


DEESS SHOE. Boy's PUMPS. 


GOLF 8HOE. 


HUNTING BOOT BOY'S AROTIO BOOT. 
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CHAPTER XXIL—( Continued.) 


N the day but one before the steamer was to sail 
from the East Boston wharf, Boldrea brought 
his wife to call upon Miss Armstrong. Billy 


received them in the parlor, which could bardly 
hold the three of them. Madame expressed her 


pleasure at the prospect of the girl’s company 
But you won't have my company,” said Billy, com 
posed |y I sha’n’t be able to associate with the saloon 
passengers. I'm as poor as a rat—though rats always 
< plump to me,” with a laugh ‘I shall be obliged 
to borrow to get something to wear on the stage; but I’m 
going t pinch all I can.’ 
Madame murmured something in her throat in response 


to this; and when she was on the street again she in- 
formed her husband that she didn’t like the looks of that 


from his shoulder and his hat from his head. He was 
speaking rapidly and brokenly. 

Billy now began to hate the people who were watching. 
She pulled at Bashy’s hand. 

“Come,” she said, ‘* I can’t stand this.” 

“Why,” responded the other girl, ‘‘this is our audi- 
ence. What!” as she lifted her wheel and walked beside 
it—‘‘ you are not staying around here?’ She sniffed at 
the sewer-gas as she spoke 

Billy made no reply until they were in the parlor; then 
she relinquished her compunion’s hand and answered: 

**T’ve been here for several weeks. I wish you wouldn’t 
ask me any questions.” 

Bashy had placed her wheel in the hall; she gave it a 
final pat and left it. She made round eyes and a round 
mouth, and then exclaimed: 

** Not ask you questions? Then you want me to die; 
for I shall simply die if I can’t pour out interrogation 
points. I meet Billy Armstrong on a corner in Roxbury 
—don't they call this Roxbury? —I lost my way, or I 
shouldn't have happened into this place. She is singing 
to a street-player’s fiddle ; a little dog is taking penpies 


would go and kill that wife of his—and who could have 
blamed him much if he had?” 

Bashy’s voice ceased, and she sat gazing. intently at the 
girl who was seated opposite, and-who met the gaze with 
a kind of blinding openness. 

She leaned forward 

** Billy,” she said, sharply, ‘‘ where is Vane?” 

** I think he is in a town in New Hampshire, about four 
hours’ ride by rail from here.” 

She spoke as if she were mentioning the locality of 
some merchandise. 

“* How do you know?” : 

**Because I’ve been with him.” 

**You? Oh, Billy, have you married him again, then? 
You know you did love him. You can’t deny that.” 

Bashy rose from her seat and went to the back of 
Billy’s chair. Standing thus, she encircled the girl’s neck 
with her arm. 

“There seems to be a mystery about you now,” she 
went on, ‘‘and I just dote on mysteries—until I’ve solved 
them. Why have you and Vane been in a New Hamp- 
shire town about four hours’ ride by rail from Boston?” 

Billy moved as if she would have taken 
the arm from her neck. Bathsheba Hil 





al there would be sure to be some kind of trouble 
mer or later with ber 
However,” she ended, ‘ I’m not going to worry about 
her.” 
Which was quite likely, as she never worried about any- 
thing that was not food 
I'm glad I've caught her,” was the 
response she'll be worth her weight in 


gold in opera; and if she has anything on 
her mind—why, she has a good chance of 
getting rid of it; and as for a love-affair 
young women, are always in the midst of 
one 


Billy went out into the street with her 


callers and saw them get into their car 
riage. It was a very warm day. July 
had come in with great heat. The sewer 


gas seemed rather stronger than usual in 


the street, although the trenches had been 
covered, A blind man was playing a fid 
lle on the corner near by At his feet sat 
1 very dirty and disreputable - looking 
white dog, holding an open wooden box 
in his mouth. In this box were a few 
pennies. Billy walked to the corner and 
dropped a nickel into the box, although 
she knew very well that she needed the 
eoln as much as the man could need it 
The fiddle was squeaking away *‘ Hear 
me, Norma.” People were hurrying by 
not listening at all 

Billy took het pl we just behind the 
man and began to sing the Italian words 
The bow wavered and almost stopped, 
then went on again with fervor, the dark 
grimy face of the player lighting up in 
that piteous way in which a blind face 
will lighten 


It was just a freak, an impulse which 
had prompted the girl, and for the mo 
ment she enjoyed what she was doing 

People began to gather; pennies and sil 
piec clattered into the box; the 
dog wagged his tuail excitedly, but he 
kept bis teeth firmly to their duty 

It's awfully kind of her to help the 
that way,” said a lady; “ and oh 


ver es 


man ip 
can't she sing 

Further along the street was another 
corner, and around this corner whirled a 
bievele ridden by a girl She whirled up 
without slackening her speed in the least 
knocking over a child as she came. She 
lismoanted so that she was behind Billy 
she stepped up quickly and instantly join 











dreth seemed coarser to her now; even 
her face had become less refined, and her 
lips had grown more full. She had an 
expression about the eyes as if she drank 
more wine than was good for her—and in 
the old days she had liked champagne too 
well. 

**My mother and I have been at work 
on a farm,” she answered, somewhat cold- 
ly, “‘and Mr. Hildreth found us there. 
He came to work also.” 

‘*What! Vane at work 
Vane soiling his hands? 
Does he shovel manure? 

Bashy laughed loudly. But she stopped 
sabdenly and added, with grave emphasis: 
**L told you he loved you. Can you re- 
sist devotion like that? Poor boy! He 
was handicapped from the time of that 
horrible marriage.” 

Billy said nothing. She sat rather ri- 
gidly beneath the embracing arm. She 
smelled cigarette smoke in Bashy’s breath 
A flood of memories of the time she had 
spent with Miss Runciman and her niece 
was sweeping over her mind, If it had 
not been for Miss Runciman she would 
perhaps, have been a different girl; if she 
had never sung she would have been a dif- 
ferent girl, surely. 

‘‘As for me,” went on Bashy, ‘‘I shall 
never be anything, anyway. I’ve gone 
from bad to worse. I don’t think they'll 
have me sing in anything much more. 
I had to take up with horrid parts last 
season. My voice is about used up. You 
remember how I used toflat? Well, I can't 
keep to the pitch even as well as I used 
to; and there’s something rusty and rough 
that I can’t get rid of. Perhaps you no 
ticed it when I was singing with you just 
now? Did you?” 

“Yes,” hesitatingly. Billy began to be 
sorry for Bashy, and her face softened. A 
little of that feeling of gay, reckless com- 
radeship came to her. 

“*Oh, that is too bad!” cried Bashy— 
**too bad.” 


on a farm? 
Does he milk? 
Ha! ha!” 











ed in with the singing, ber voice a dashing 


contralto, with the unmistakable quality 
if having been used on the stage. Bi ly 
stopped and faced about The other 


singer stopped also, and laughed aloud 
Then she caught hold of Billy by the 
kissed her 

The people who had gathered looked on eagerly, and 
sume applauded. 


shoulders and 


CHAPTER XXIII 
BATHSHEBA AGAIN. 


beautiful lady singing like—like what? Great 

Billy, what do you sing like now, do you think?” 
The speaker slightly shook the shoulders she held 
As for Billy, she gasped before she could speak. 


. GrReet scene—daylight—blind violinist and his dog 
Se 


Then 


she said, with tolerable calmness: 
Bashy? Is it really you, Bashy?” 
‘Certainly. And [should advise you, Billy Armstrong, 


if you are in hiding for a crime, or for any purpose what- 
soever, not to sing in the street, or anywhere else where 
you can be heard, for that matter.” 

Let go away from here.” Bill 
people who had gathered. ‘* I thought 
pennies for this man,” she added. 

Bashy opened the little purse attached to her belt; she 
tipped it up and poured the change into her hand and 
then into the dog’s box. The man had’ taken his fiddle 
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glanced at the 
might get a few 


us 


THE FIDDLER ON THE CORNER. 


for her. Enter contralto on her wheel—flings herself on 
long-lost friend. Then. long-lost friend coolly tells her 
not to ask anything. _ Impossible, Billy.” 

While Bashy talked she looked curiously at her com- 
panion. Having become somewhat breathless, Bashy was 
silent for an instant. She glanced about the room. 

* Are you living here?” she inquired. 

“For a few weeks,” concisely. 

“You needn't think you can play that game on me; 
I'm going to know about you. Evidently your voice has 
come back. I saw in the papers that you had lost it. 
When I read that I said, * Billy will be ready to kill her- 
self.’ I never saw anybody so in love with singing as 
you were. I tried to hear about you, but you seemed to 
have sunk into the earth. And as for my brother Vane— 
Billy, what have you done with Vane? Have you eaten 
him and buried his bones? For months I’ve not known 
whether he was dead or alive. He never did write to me 
much, and lately not at all. I always did think you 
would marry him again.” 

* Bashy!” 

“Well, why not? If you loved him well enough to do 
it once—though I know it was only a form, and was just 
horrid of him—why shouldn't you do it again now he is 
free—that is, if he can stick to his fancy? He was just 
wild about the whole thing. I dido’t know but that he 


Her voice faltered in the last phrase. 

She left Billy and walked across the bit 
ofaroom. She returned and stood with 
her face averted. 

“But that isn’t the worst of it. If I 
can't sing any more, that will be terrible; but I could at 
least keep my self-respect. I guess I’m a bad lot, Billy 
Armstrong. I wonder why seeing you should arouse my 
conscience! Arouse my conscience! Isn't that a fine 
phrase? Sounds as if | were a minister of the gospel, 
doesn’t it?” 

Billy tried to think what she ought to say, but nothing 
same to her. She felt a vague uneasiness; and some- 
thing urged her to be kind to Bashy. 

In the silence the new-comer appeared to throw off this 
regret, if it were regret. 

“Come,” briskly; ‘‘ tell me something about yourself. 
Here am I blabbing noend. What's in your face?—let 
me see, you little close-mouthed Yankee girl.” 

Bashy suddenly took Billy’s face between her hands, 
and gazed at it steadily, as if she were probing it for some 
secret. 

As she removed her hands she said, positively, 

**Don't uy to deceive me; you do love Vane.” 

d 


Billy would not reply; she smiled and kept silent. Her 
heart was beating fast. 

She made an effort and said, lightly, 

* You_still smoke, Bashy?” 

**Oh yes; I couldn't live without my cigarettes. Ob,” 


with sudden violence, * I wish I could get away from my 
life—get away—I don’t care where. If you are going to 























be wicked, you want to have your conscience 
all seared over, so that you needu’t have fits 
of remorse. What I want is a seared con- 
science.” 

** Are you really so wicked, Bashy, or are 
you merely talking?” 

‘*I'm telling the truth.” 

Bushy sat down and drew off the loose 
leather glove from her left hand; she had 
previously removed the other glove. She 
held out her hand. 

**That’s a lovely diamond, isn’t it?” she 
asked. 

The stone flashed in the eyes looking at it. 

* Yes, beautiful.” 

Billy bent over it, and extended her finger 
as if to touch the gem. But the hand was 
snatched away. 

** It’s not for the likes of you to touch it,” 
exclaimed Bashy, and laughed. ‘* You don’t 
understand. Now see you, I’m almost 
realy to run away from everything.” 

Billy was really startled. *‘*Go with me,” 
she said, impulsively. ‘*I sail for England 
the day after to-morrow.” 

**Do you mean that?” 

* Yes, I mean it.” 

The other remaine? silent. She began to 
walk about the room again; sometimes she 
paused and looked searchingly at Billy. 

**T shall be no end of a bore to you,” she 
said at last. 

**Iv’s more likely that I shall be a bore to 
you,” was the response. ‘* You see,” with a 
hesitating frankness, ‘‘ I’m not going to care 
anything more for a thing in this world ex- 
cept music. There's not a human being who 
shall have a thought of mine.” 

**What!” cried Bashy, ‘* not your moth- 
er?” 

Billy flinched visibly at this; then she 
seemed to harden. 

**Mother has always disapproved of my 
singing; she doesn’t understand it, and she 
thinks it’s wicked. I have decided not to 
drag her into my evil ways again. She 
dvesn’t Know where I am; she doesn’t know 
that I'm going to England. I mean to begin 
now without a tetter. i mean to be nothing 
but a singer.” 

Bashy was contemplating the girl in amaze- 
ment—for a moment she appeared to forget 
her own troubles, 

‘You're wrong there,” she said; ‘‘ you'll 
come to shipwreck.” 

Billy laughed 

* Yes, you will. Good heavens! what do 
you think I'd give if l hada mother? You're 
planning to be both a scamp and a fool. I 
wonder which is worse—you or L.” 

There was no response to this remark. 
Bashy went on, in still more excitement: 


my mother like that. 
you are.” 

** But it ll save her suffering in the end. 
I've thought it all out. She'd be worrying 
ubout me—she always wasin Paris. By-and- 
by, when I know how I succeed, I'll write 
to her and explain everything. If she hadn’t 
a home and—and friends; but she has. I 
have my own way to make, and I'm going 
to make it. That’s enough about myself. 
Nothing you can say will influence me in the 
least. I'm going to be a singer, and I’m go- 
ing to be nothing else.” 

* You are? Well, if you are planning to 
be a singing-machine, you'll make one grand 
failure. What the public wants is just this: 
mechanical accuracy, with warm heart's 
biood sprinkled in. If you don’t give that 
great ogre both the accuracy and the bloud 
it ‘ll hoot you off the stage. I know it. I 
never did give it accuracy, but I had some- 
thing that made it put up with me for a time. 
My day is over now—yes, my day is over. 
Sometimes I think if my aunt Leonora Run- 
cimen didn’t happen to be up to the pious 
dodge just now, I'd go to her and cry, ‘ Save 
me, aunt, save me!’—like opera, you know. 
But I know what she’d do—she’d offer to 
pray with me, and I certainly couldn't stand 
being prayed with; Aunt Nora doing the 
praying act, aad doing it sincerely, would be 
too much. Well, Billy, do you want to try 
your hand at the saving business? If so, 
here’s your material ready.” 


You're a curious girl, 
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‘Then you're going with me, as I pro- 
posed, after all.” 

Bashy dropped her bands and raised ber 
head boldly. 

“Did you ever hear of Fred Lovell?” she 
asked. 

She had mentioned the name of a man 
notorious for his wealth and his licentious- 


ness. 

Billy had heard of him, and she said so. 

** Yes, everybody knows of Fred Lovell. 
I had planned to go with him on that steamer. 
Quite a good joke that you go, too, isn’t it?” 

And now Bushy began to laugh as violent- 
ly as she had sobbed. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AT THE WHARF. 


ITH the suddenness that sometimes 

characterized her actions, Bashy stopped 
laughing, pulled the diamond from ler finger, 
aud flung it into a corner of the room. 

** Did he give you that?” 

Billy put this inquiry in a cold tone, and 
involuntarily stepped back as she spoke. 

** Yes, he gave me that. Now you're go- 
ing to play the part of a virtuous woman, are 
you? I always did think a virtuous woman 
could do more evil than a dozen smirched 
people with the mercy of God in their hearts. 
Ok!” her voice rising to a sharp cry, ‘* Hea- 
ven deliver me from a virtuous woman, I 
suy!” 

She stamped her foot. She turned tow- 
ards the door and bad passed through into 
the bit of a hall, when her hand was caught 
with some roughness. Billy’s face was red. 

**Come back," she said. She spoke hard- 
ly above a whisper, but there was authority 
in her phrase, aud she was obeyed. 

Bashy stood before her. Billy dropped 
the hand, but she slipped her arm about the 
girl’s neck. 

* You'll send that ring to that man, won't 
you?” 

The authority was all gone from her man- 
ner; a great gentleness was in its place 


**T might as well keep on with him. He'll 
be sick of me soon enough,” defiantly. 
* And we'll go to England together. Per- 


haps we'll stay together after we're there.” 

**Oh, you're going to try to reform me?” 
bitterly. 

‘* Bashy, we'll keep together.” 

Billy leaned forward and kissed the girl's 
cheek. 

The lines in that face quivered, then broke 
up us the features became convulsed with 
weeping. 


| der. 
‘*Now I couldn't have planned to treat | 


Bushy put a hand on each hip, and pranced | 


across the room, singing that thing begin- 
ning, 


“A sinner vile, I come to thee— 
A sinner vile, I swear I be—" 


At this point in her melody the girl’s voice 
broke. She sat down in the nearest chair 
and covered her face with her hands, sobbing 
aloud. 

Billy did not know what todo. She sat 
for an instant staring at her guest. 
Bathsheba always been as coarse as she 
seemed now, or— 
questioning and rose to go to the girl; but 
Bushy, hearing her move, without taking 
her hands from her face, said, imperatively, 

“Don't come here until I’ve told you 
something.” 

Billy paused half-way across the room. 
She felt a temptation to go out at that open 
door, but she did not stir. A hot brea‘h of 
air came in at the window, and it brought 
faintly from a neighboring street the strains 
of the blind man’s fiddle. 
me, Norma,” again. 


‘*You said you were going to England?” | 


Bashy spoke behind her hands, which still 
covered ber face. 

“ Yes,” wonderingly. 

‘*In that Cunarder, I suppose?” 

** Yes.” 

‘*I was planning to go on that steamer.” 


Had | 


Here she broke off her | 


“Oh, you’re not going to stand off and 
preach to me, are you?” 

Billy smoothed the thick, much - fluffed 
hair. She did not speak. 

“Til send back the ring.” 

** Of course.” 

** And I'll go with you.” 

** Yes, 

“You needn’t think I’m so awfully vile. 
The ring was a kind of—well, a kind of an 
engagement - ring ”—a half - stifled laugh— 
“in sign that I'd go with him, you know. 
He’s been after me for a couple of months. 
He says I'm the first woman he ever fell in 
love with that wasn’t namby-pamby; he says 
if he wasn’t already married, he'd marry me. 
He says I’m as jolly as a man and as preity 
as a woman. Ol, how I hate myself!—but 
I like myself too.” 

By this time Bashy was both laughing and 
crying. She had withdrawn from her com- 
punion; she crossed the room and picked up 
the ring. 

“It’s just a sparkler, isn’t it? 
more where that came from.” 

She approached with the diamond in the 
palm of her hand. She contemplated Billy 
in silence before she said: 

‘*I’m not so sure that some things are 
much worse than others. You yourself area 
hard wretch to treat your mother so. I 
couldn’t have treated my mother in that 
way for all the world. say, now, if you 
save me, I’m going to turn about and save 

ou. Then we'll be quits. Isn’t that fair? 

If you take my promise to break with that 
man, you shall write to your mother this 
very day. Is it a bargain?” 

Billy hesitated. 

‘I write to her almost every day—only I 
don’t send what I write,” she said. ‘It 
isn't that I've forgotten her—it isn't that. 
Something—” 

Here she paused and plainly was not going 
to finish her sentence. She was looking over 
Bashy’s head with an absent, intent gaze. 

**Much good it does her to have you write 
that way.” 

No response to this. Bashy picked up her 
jaunty bicycling cap; she put it on her head 
at an angle. She looked down at the long 


yes.” 


Plenty 


| russet boots she wore, then she fastened one 


of them afresh. Finally she stood erect and 


| cried: 


It was ‘‘ Hear | 


**Well, you are a hard nut, Wilhelmina 
Armstrong. I used to suspect there was a 
chunk of rock in you somewhere. Good- 
by.” 

For the second time she walked to the 
door, and now she reached the sidewalk be- 


| fore any attempt was made to detain her; 


then her name was culled sharply and she re- 
turned to the room. 
** Buthsheba, this is ridiculous,” said Billy, 
in what the other girl afterwards described 
| as a high moral tone. ‘‘ You don’t ander- 
stand me or my circumstances.” 
“Nor you me.” 


She put her head on Billy's shoul- | 








‘** You are planning a wieked, disgraceful 
thing.” 

“So are you.” 

Billy flushed. 

** Do you compare yourself with me?” 

**Come, now, like that!” 

** Bashy!” 

* Billy!” 

“ Anyway,I sha’n’t let you go with that 
man. Oh, Bashy!” her voice suddenly be- 
ginning t. tremble, “ you don’t know—I'm 
not hard; I’m the softest-hearted creature in 
the world. We'll go on that Cunarder, and 
I'll send a letter to mother the day we start.” 

“All right. Now I'll wheel away from 
love and thee; but I'll return to love and 


‘No, you're not going. I don’t trust you; 
or if you do go, I shall bear you company. 
Perhaps you'll meet that man, and he'll per- 
suade you—” 

*Pshaw! I’m thankful to be out of it. 
If I loved him ‘twould be a different thing. 
Do you think I’m going to leave all my 
frocks behind? You may come with me, 
though.” 

So Bushy left her wheel, and the two girls 
went to the South End boarding - house 
where Bashy was stopping, Billy wonder- 
ing all the way if her companion had really 
always been like this. She shrank some- 
what when she looked at her, but she kept 
to her resolution and would vot part with 
her. She helped her pack ber trunk, and 
the two went in a carriage back to Roxbury 
with it. 

When they returned Bashy established her- 
self in a chair in ber friend’s room and put 
her feet on another chair. She drew her 
case of cigarettes from her jacket pocket— 
a dainty case it was—and held it towards 
Billy. 

** Smoke?” 

“a” 

“You'd better—finest Turkish, with just 
a dash of opium—makes life endurable. Take 
one 

yt te 

**What a devilish rigid little Puritan it 
is!” striking a match on the sole of her boot. 
* But you always were. How you did look 
when you first saw wine! And yet you're up 
to things, too "—whiff, whiff. ‘I hope this 
smoke isn’t disagreeable to you, for I’ve got 
to puff for a while; formed the habit, you 


see. 

Bashy half shut her eyes as she expelled 
the blue cloud through her nostrils. The 
one window was opened high. There was 
barely room for the bed and the two occu- 
pants. Billy had seated herself on the side 
of the bed. She felt half sick with pity and 
that sométhing which repulsed her so strong- 
ly; and she was continually asking herself: 
**Whatam 1? Why should I feel myself bet- 
ter than any one?” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


————~>———_ 


A BOSTON JOKE. 


Mrs. Hoyue. ‘‘ How did you manage to 
hire that house when the landlord said he 
wouldn’t rent it to anybody with children?” 

Mrs. Doyie. ‘‘1 told him my children 
were all under ground.” 

Mrs. Hoye. “ But that 
they're not dead.” 

Mrs. Doyie. *‘ Yes, it was true; they had 
goue for a ride in the subway.” 


wasn’t true; 


ADVICE TO MoTHEKs.—Mxks. W INSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syxup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
oe colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 
—|Adv. 





AN EXCURSION 
Into the country, out camping. fishing, or just a 
picnic, will be incomplete fm outfit unless supplied 
with Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
In tea, coffee, and many summer beverages it is 
delicious. Don’t buy unknown brands.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


) GB) >A 
Peerless 
Wafer Sliced 


Dried Beef 


Try It. 


Our Peerless Wafer Sliced Dried Beef is one 
of our thirty varieties of perfectly packed canned 
foods and comes to you as fresh, dainty and 
deliciously flavored as the moment it was sliced. 

Put up in convenient sized key opening cans. 
If not in stock, he will 
order it at your request. 


Ask your grocer. 
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Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 




















are the only 
Perspiration 
Proof 
Washable 


shieldson sale, 
and when pro- § 
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(at edges, not) 
through curve) 
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aa every ¢ 
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» Elastic, Soft and Pliable 


No other shields have 
their advantages. Ask 
§ for and insist on having 
) Canfield Dress Shields. 
For sale by all dealers. 


Send asc. for sample 
pair. 
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4 Canfield Rubber Co, 
§ 73 Warren St., New York, 


Trade-Mark on Every Shield. 











NOW READY 





Published under Authority 
of The South African 
Republics 


The STORY of 


THE BOERS 


Narrated by Their Leaders 


Fully illustrated. With Portraits, 
Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents 
“The Story of the Boers” 

is the only official presentation 

of the Boer side of the South 

African Question. It includes 

papers by Montagu White, re- 

cently Consul-General of the 

Transvaal at London, C. W. 

Van der Hoogt, a_ personal 

friend of President Kruger, the 

text of official despatches, proc- 
lamations, etc., and much inter- 
esting matter not heretofore 


published. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 





Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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LOW-NECKED GOWN No. 266 CHILD’s GUIMPE FROCK No. 272. 


HE illustrations on this page represent all pattern garments published by Harper's 
Bazar between the issues of February 10 and March 17, inclusive. The new ‘illustrations 
are devised with a view to showing the feasibility of combining our excellent patterns in 
such a manner as to produce wholly different effects. The costume represented by Eton 
jacket No. 265, description of whic lb appeared in Harper's Bazar of March 8, and skirt 

of costume No, 259 (described in the issue of February 10), isa very pretty example of the manner 
in which these patterns combine. In the second figure will be seen the bodice of No. 259 com- 
bined with skirt of No. 265, which represents one of the prettiest costumes of the season. Either 





GIRLS ROMPING GOWN, 
No. 264. 


Nu. 200 RENDERED IN DOTTED 
LAWN 


of the combination designs may be employed for light summer silks or thin cloths, and a variety 
of effects thus obtained which will be altogether charming. Again, costumes No. 267 and 271 
combine most harmoniously. The former was described at length in HAnpPER’s Bazarof March 
10. the latter in the issue of March 17. Few combinations could be made that would result in 
more fashionable street and outing costumes than those formed by employing Eton jacket No. 263 
with our 1900 triple box-pleated skirt model, No. 261, while the ‘thoroughly up-to-date effect ob 
tained by our new English jacket form No. 261 in combination with rainy-day skirt No. 263 is ad- 
mirable. The descriptions of the last two garments appeared in HaRPER’s Bazar of February 
17 and 24. Similar transformations may be effected in the making of little girls’ garments. 





KILT AND BLOUSE MORNING 
DRESS No, 268. 


COSTUME No. 22 RENDERED 
IN LIGHT BLUE PIQUE. 

















BODICE No. 2@ AND SKIRT No. 265 
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SUMMER GOWN COMPOSED OF 
BODICE No 267 AND SKIKT No. 271. 








NEW ENGLISH JACKET No. 2%1 AND 
RAINY-DAY SKIRT No, 263. 


























DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weoks before the newers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it caunot answer any letters by wail. 


Evrrua.—No, it is not too early to make up your 
shirt-waist, and in Bazan No. 4 and No, 10 are models 
that I think you will flad very good, 


G.—Yon can put a box-pleat in the back if you have 
material enough, or if the ekirt is cut with a seam 
down the middie of the back you could open that, 
throw the falness forward, change the shape of the 
front breadth a little, and get the width you need by 
so doing. Can you not change your brown crépon by 
doing it over with a new floance? It seems a pity to 
change the size of the ekirt if it is inorder. If youdo 
not care for silk or organdie, why do you not geta 
monsseline de sole or net. There are so many differ- 
ent varieties of there this year that yon ourht to be 
able to find something among them all that you would 
like, 


Mas. J. G.—Everything now seems to depend upon 
the size of the girl. Just to the tops of the shoes is 
the correct length for a girl of fourteen to wear her 
skirts, bat the majority of girls at fourteen are so ex- 
ceedingly tall they have to wear their ekirt# well be- 
ow the ankle. Girls of fourteen are simply dressed. 
They wear, in the street, gowns made with coat and 
skirt—the gored skirt and the Eton, or short reefer 
jacket. For the house and evening they have gored 
«kirts trimmed with ruffles and flounces, waists made 
with jacket effect, or, if the girl be small, with guimpe 
effect and trimmed to look soft and gracefal. They 
wear the same materials as their mothers. 


Curoxens.—You can have your waist finished with 
a narrow atitched belt or a jewelled one. I have seen 
one or two of these lately that were effective. I think 
you would be better pleased with the sleeves of the 
crépe de Chine cat in a point at the back of the hand 
and finished with a narrow jewelled passementerie or 
chiffon rache. The accordion-pleated flounce would 
be good, but [ should think you-would better cnt your 
«kirt in over-skirt design, letting the pleated flounce 
show below, and giving the effect of the flonnce being 
deeper at the back than in front, Yes, the silk lining 
must be well trimmed. 


8. L. E.—A light flannel makes a good interlining, 
and you should axe for the bands a fine crinoline, 
Yes, a lining of thin silk should be used. By all 
means the bem should be pressed. 


Boston.—Yea, I think that you would best buy a 
bolero jacket of black passementerie, If it is not be- 
oming to you to have it go rewnd the figare, have 
only the fronts with a shaped belt that goes into a 
peint below your waist-line, You can then leave the 
ght blue crépe de Chine, if you want, in the vest, or 
change it to yellow, covered with black chiffon. 


Que. —Unlevs the material is badly worn, I should 
think you would best combine it with something else, 
in«tead of using it as a living. A figured silk would 
ook well with it, pat on in accordion-pleated floance 
or flat bands, A design with a polka dot would be 
good, In Bazae No. 6 is a good ilinetration for you 
wo copy, even if you du nut follow it exactly. 


Bianounx K.—It would not be correct for you to 
put on black and white antil nine months at least. It 
* suppored that you will wear black for a year; that is 
moarning—light mourning. You can wear all black 
or all white, bat it is supposed that you would wear 
mourning for your mother-in-law the same leugth of 
time as for your own mother, 


A. M. P.—You would best have a yoke of all black- 
In black lace over white, or in embroidered chiffon, 
ind trimmings of raffles edged with narrow lace, 
would be the pretiiest thing you could choose. Yes, 
the ribbon trimming will be ased, bat the flat will be 
more fashionable than the gathered. A good model 
for you to ase for your lavender and black is the one 
in Bazar No. 8, and you could ase the trimming of 
which yeu enclose sample, although [ think it is 
rather too heavy, and would show to better effect on 
a light cloth or a silk, In Bazar No. 9, page 182 or 
186, are good models for your blue and white silk, and 
the lace of which you enclose sample you can use 
with serene cousciousuess Liat it is fashionable, 


O. A. T.—You would best make the black serge in 
coat aud skirt after the illustration on page 211 in 
Bazan No. 10, bat with a shorter coat. The other 
gown would be prettiest made after the illustration 
for foulard gown on page 209 in Bazar, and trimmed 
with black satin ribbon. Look on the page of waists 
in Bazasw No. 10 and make op your material like the 
whist at the left. The China silk will be prettiest 
male in a lot of little tacks over a fitted lining, the 
tacks on the bias, with a little cap of the same over 
the shoulders. The ribbon belts with the pulley at- 
tachments are worn, leather belts covered with cloth, 
and leather belts with double backles. You would 
best make a yoke In the Flemish lace gown. Length- 
en the figured silk with white. There are one or two 
charming Hlnstrations in Bazan No, 10, which | think 
you would best copy. 


Sreut.a.—No, your sample is not hand-made, but 
you could use it on a summer gown, althongh it is 
not very handsome, You could use it with a cotton 
crape. I should think that would be the best ma- 
terial, but you could alse put it with an India silk. 
You would best use Liberty satin for your pleating to 
lengthen the silk gown. The sample you enclose is a 
geod color and a good material, and I see no reason 
if you buy that fabric why you could not have a good 
gown made of it. You must trim it with lace and in- 
sertion, bat a handsomer insertion and lace than the 
one of which you enclose sample, 


H. P. B.—The double-faced cloth in tan or gray will 
he more used than anything excepting the heavy linen 
for a golf suit, and there is not mach change from last 
year's style, for the habit #kirt is «till used for a golf 
skirt. The coats are shorter—that is all. All evening 
gowns have long trains, The favorite colors for 
spring are the different shades of gray, tan, green, 
and blue. Blue is to be extremely faxhionable, 
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THE TRICK. 


TRICK may involve deceit or it may 
be a display of peculiar skill. There 
is deceit in some soaps, but there is 
none in Ivory Soap; it is a display of pecu- 
liar skill, It will stand any test and can be 
relied upon to do all that is claimed for it. 
IVORY SOAP IS 99*4% PER CENT. PURE. 


COPYRIGHT 1809 BY THE “ROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNAT 
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DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazam are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Baten has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

Iononanon.—It is perfectly proper to wear a hat, 
but I should not advise one that is too small or too 
youthful in shape. If the sailor hat is in good condi- 
tion, send it preferably to a cleaner for renovation, as 
it is difficult to clean these hats satisfactorily at home. 


Cc. T. B.—Ostrich feather boas will continue to be 
fashionably worn this spring. A brocaded eatin is 
rather too heavy for spring wear; choore preferably 
one of the many excellent figured taffetas. One ina 
black ground with a polka dot would be most useful. 
Send for samples of figured silks in black before you 
decide. 


M. E.—Copy models in Bazas epring uomber and 
Bazan No. 3. 


A Sunsoniser.—Yes, separate coats will be worn, 
but if you have no suit that is thoroughly in order, I 
should advise a coat and skirt to match. Choose a 
suit that is inconspicuous in color and simple in style, 
and the jacket may be worn with other skirte and 
gowns. The monogram is more used on table-linen 
than the letter, the size varying according to the cloth. 
A good size is about three inches or even less, If you 
decide upon using a single letter, select the Old Eug- 
lish style. 


M. P. H.—The gown on page 48 in Bazar No. 8 
ought to be a good model to copy in your material 
Use a very light lace, like Malines, for the yoke and 
sleeves. Narrow velvet ribbon of the shade of the 
silk, or black velvet, may also be used; if lace is pre- 
ferred, use entre-deux or lace edgings to match the 
sleeves. 


F..0.—If the V-shape effect is becoming, it may easily 
be carried out in a yoke of that shape, with the trim- 
ming in flat folds or bands on either side of {t. Do 
you not rather exaggerate your appearance? If you 
wear a face veil get one of sheer net, and with not too 
large dota. A gray veiling with close black dots comes 
that should be becoming to you. Black or white ma- 
terinla made as simply as possible and with long lines 
will be your best choice. This rule applies to the 
street gown as well as to the home and evening gowns. 


Heiena.—A bolero jacket would be useful. Have 
it of the tucked taffeta, or have one of black cloth to 
wear with the false fronta, but I think you should 
preferably*provide new fronts, or silk waists in the 
different shades of mauve. These are always becoming, 
and will be foand a change from the all-black that you 
have been weuring. My advice is an entire new gown. 
A figured black silk would be a good investment, or an 
entire silk gown of lavender and white or lavender 
and black. The dressmaker now give fulness to the 
figure in front by having ruffles of silk sewed on the 
lining of the wai-t across the bust and under the ma- 
terial of the gown, which is loosely draped over it. It 
is not safe to try any advertised remedies without con- 
sulting a physician. In Bazan No. 5 there is a pretty 
design for a figured silk that I should advise you to 
copy. 

G. L.—No; by all means get a blue with a shading 
of gray in it. This is sure to be sati-factory, and 
onght to be extremely becoming. An entire gown of 
silver gray would be better than one of black figured 
lace ; select a thin veiling or net of the same color. I 
do not care for the short sleeves for day wear, except- 
ing in very smart little summer frocks. Yes, certainly 
have a hat instead of a bonnet; be careful to choose a 
shape that ix net too youthful, and do not trim it with 
too bright colors. 


M. H. M.—Ifyou are slight you can wear shirt-waists 
—that is, silk shirt-waists—and a foulard silk gown 
would be most suitable, In Bazar of March 10 much 
is -aid about the new silk gowns, and a good model for 
you to copy is cut paper pattern No, 257. 


E. J.—The black velvet and yellow would be the 
best coloring, and the cut paper pattern which you 
mention would be very good as a design to make up 
your material, 


D. D. K.—Look in Bazae No. 87 for a way to arrange 
your hair. You will find a style there that will be be- 
coming to you, I believe, The beat thing for you to 
do would be to consult a physician about your face ; 
it is not natural that you should perspire so profusely. 


Metiesa.—The cut paper pattern No. 265 will be a 
good model for your material, and you can trim it with 
narrow ribbon the color of the satin stripe or with 
bands of lace insertion. 


A. A. A.—No; I should not get another tailor-made 
suit if I were you, bat should have a smart cloth and 
a separate jacket. In the spring number, March 10, 
there are some capital models of wraps, inckets, and 
spring gowns that you will find useful to copy. You 
can change the skirt by getting some more material, 
and in Bazar cut patterns No. 265 and No. 261 you 
will find practical ilastrations, Yes, gored skirts w ill 
be worn by children of ten, and are prettier than the 
gathered ones. 


F. L. 8.—In Bazar No.7 you will find your question 
anewered under the initials “M. W." You will get 
very tired of wearing black satin knickerbockers, and 
would best provide yourself with petticoats instead, 
No, do not tuke a flannel night-dress ; cambric ix much 
better. Four sets of under-clothing are sufficient, and 
two hats, 


E. E. M.—Have a pleated skirt with plain front 
breadth. The Bazan is showing designs for sammer 
gowns every week, and unless you nre in a great hurry 
I shonld advise you to wait for a model that exactly 
suits you, 


Apmiree or Tae Bazar.—I should not advise buy- 
ing any new chitelaine chain; you can use the one 
yon have without the pendant perfectly well, A long 
watch chain is just now more fashionable than a short 
one. I do not think a coral chain for the street would 
look well. A plain gold or silver is the best. 
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Stern Bros 


in their 
Dressmaking Dep’t 
(Third Floor) 
are prepared to take orders for 
Tailor-made Gowns, 
Reception, Dinner 
and Evening 


Costumes 
At very 


Attractive Prices 


And on the 


Second Floor 
they are showing 


complete lines of 
Ladies’ Walking, 
Golfing and 
Cycling Suits 
in the most desirable materials 
and exclusive styles for 


Early Spring Wear 


West 23d St. N.Y. 
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MOST ELEGANT 
SHIRT BINDING EVER PRODUCED. 





SPUN-GLASS 
RUSIL FINISH 





All Colors and “ MIDNIGHT" PAST BLACK, 86 inches wide 
THE APPEARANCE JUSTIFIES THE NAME 








At Ali First-Class Dry Goods Stores, or write to 
J.W.GODDARD & SONS. “2oyit’ 








SILK. 


Japanese, checked and 
striped with heavy milanese 
cord, Various groupings. 
Colors :—White, or white 
cords on rose cherry, pink, 
maize, nile, lilac, turquoise, 
cardinal, grey, old rose, 
zsobelin, navy, national 
blue, and black grounds. 
Stripes, 50 cents per yard. 
Checks, 60 “ 6 “6 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St. 
New York. 


When writing for samples, mention this periodical, 
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LESSONS IN THE NEWS 


HE question of coeducation is being 
agitated in Johns Hopkins College 
and in Wesleyan University. The 
consideration in the former is, wheth- 
er to introduce it; in the latter, where 

it has been tried, there is talk of abandoning 
it. In both instances, however, it is coedu- 
cation in its effect upon the educational in- 
stitution that is discussed. A more serious 
point has been raised in the University of 

Chieago. Does coeduca- 
The Coeduca- 


tion render girls less at- 
tion Question tractive to their fellow-stu- 
Apparently it does. 


dents than girls. outside? 

Official dictum has 

gone forth from the Chicago University that 
**co-eds” are snubbed. College.men take 
*‘non-’varsity”” girls to all the college hops 
and other social functions. The. college 
girls are endeavoring to assume a high 
moral and intellectual stand in the matter; 
they declare they do not like this action, 
because it tends to introduce the “‘ snobbery 
of city society” into college life-~ But the 
fact remains that it is not the intellectual 
girls whom the college men fancy. These 
girls have hearts in spite of their giant intel- 
lects. They suffer and are sad, also some- 
what angry. In a spirit of vengeance the 
same intellectual ‘‘ co-eds” are courting at- 
tention from men outside the college, and 
the whole theory of coeducation seems about 
to be overthrown by bitter facts of experi- 
ence. What doth it profit a girl if she gain 
the whole world of knowledge and lose her 


{ place in the affections of her fellow-men? 


That is the vital point of the coeducation 
question. 


en. 


HE sister of General French, British hero 
of the relief of Kimberley, is interesting 
evidence opposed to the common notion that 
a woman naturally follows the political lead 
of her near kinsmen. While 


A Hero and a General French gains glory 


in war, his sister nurses a 
bruised head as the result 
of prominence in promoting peace. Miss 
French lives in London, and is an ardent so- 
cialist and peace advocate. She was conspic- 
uous in a demonstration opposed to war in 
Trafalgar Square recently, which was broken 
up by a gang of roughs, and in the mélée 
she was severely hurt. Her whole life is 
devoted to furthering socialistic schemes, 
and her particular delight is rearing or- 
phans. Thus the sister minimizes the evil 
that attends her brother's glory. He makes 
orphans. She saves them. 
Sa. 

OER women threaten to revolutionize 

army economy with respect to sex. 
That they bave taken up fire-arms against 
the British is a sensational incident peculiar 
to their particular experience. But continu- 
ing to perform their house- 


Woman 


Cooks and = wifely duty under fire on 
Fortifications the battle-field suggests that 
other nations may learn 


from them to send woman cooks as well as 
woman nurses to assist men in war. The 
whole function of the commissariat is ac- 
complished by Boer women, As compared 
with the British, this means a saving of 
10,000 men, who, relieved of this duty, are 
available for fighting. The Commussary- 
General of the United States has recom- 
mended a reform of cooking in the army. 
The conquering sex has already invaded the 
United States army to the extent of a wo- 
man assistant to the Surgeon-General, hav- 
ing the rank of a lieutenant. What if we 
should have, one day, a woman Commissary- 
General and enlisted women-to do the army 
cooking? Perhaps, after all, the venerable 
argument that women should not have the 
ballot because they are incapable of fulfilling 
the logical complement of duty to the na- 
tion—army service—may be disproved and 
lost. Though a woman should not bear 
fire-arms, if she boils the kettle over camp 
fires is she doing less for her country in 
time of war? Guns are one defence of a 
nation. There is another as great — good 
cooking. 
@ean. 
CG ExERAL SHAFTER has introduced 
the automobile as a great invention in 
romance. To be sure, the general did not 
mean to do this. If he had so intended, the 
romance might have been stronger, but he 
nevertheless has insured 
General Shafter the possibilities of the au- 
and Romance tomobile for creating new 
situations in fiction. 
General Shafter, after dining a kinswoman 
downtown in Chicago, took her home to her 
residence in the suburbs in an automobile. 
He got the young lady home all right, and 
started back to town. This is where the 
fiction writer would naturally improve upon 
General Shafter in using the automobile. 
The subsequent chapter would occur previ- 
ously in the hands of an able story writer, 
which goes to show that fiction may, if 
properly handled, be stranger than truth. 
After landing his kinswoman at home, 
General Shafter and his automobile whizzed 
merrily along, until about six miles from 
town, when the power gave out, and there 
the electric carriage was. There also was 








General Shafter. Here also the story writer 
would bave had the young lady. But the 
facts are, General Shafter, all alone with his 
bulky horseless carriage, stopped by the 
wood-side until two o'clock in the morning. 
His efforts to telephone from houses near by 
were met with the information usually de- 
livered upon such occasions: ‘We don’t 
keep a public telephone office.” So the great 
modern invention and its distinguished vic- 
tim were bung up by the road-side till a 
chance policeman passing came to the res- 
cue. After the general had been towed 
back to town by another automobile, he 
confided to some one that hereafter he will 
walk, or patronize the despised horse, in 
going about. But the general having shown 
how the automobile may be relied upon to 
introduce embarrassing and possibly tragic 
situations in life, one hopes American au- 
thors will drop dialect stories for a while, 
and develop what can be done with the 
horseless carriage in fiction. 


@a. 


A SUIT involving a novel precedent is in 
progress in New York. Mrs. G. L. Page 
demands $25,000 from a railroad company 
because a train of this company struck her 
. husband’s head one day,and 
The Office of ever since the good man 
a Husband has been unable to remem- 
ber her shopping erraniis 
when he goes to town. Mrs. Page has re- 
ceived a verdict in her favor in a lower 
court, and the matter is pending a new trial 
in the Supreme Court. If the verclict is final- 
ly sustained, it will be to make a man un- 
der the marriage contract legally responsible 
for the discharge of errands his wife gives 
him todo. This is important as the summer 
season approaches. Men who go up from 
the country Monday mornings, commissioned 
to match embroidery silks and buy all the 
family requisites for a week, will forget at 
their peril, with the eye of the law upon 
them. It really looks as if the rights of the 
married woman were finally to be established 
with some reference to her necessities, 
@a. 
Nor alone Chicago, but all America may 
feel a just pride in the glory which at- 
taches to the reign of the Curzons in India. 
It is said that never in all the history of 
gorgeous ceremonial in the 
United States land of the rajahs has any- 
thing equalled the pomp 
Royalty and S eur of the Curzons’ 
court. In connection with this, great won- 
der is expressed abroad that Lady Curzon, 
the daughter of a democracy, a girl bred in 
the simple and crude ways of a new people, 
should have it in her to play the part of 
queen so royally. 

This is all explained by the fact that roy- 
alty is not such a novelty in the United 
States as ignorant people on the other side 
fancy. Lady Curzon herself is of American 
royal descent. Her father, L. Z. Leiter, was 
a merchant prince of Chicago. In the same 
city are pork-packing kings, corn kings, rail- 
road kings, royalty galore, and in Washing- 
ton, where Lady Curzon’s young-ladyhood 
was spent, kings and princes are an every- 
day occurrence, not to speak of the Diplo- 
matic Corps which in itself is a liberal educa- 
tion in the gold lace and furbelowed forms 
of monarchies. Among other American 
characteristics, Lady Curzon possesses the 
advantage of having royalty reduced to a 
final equation in her pocket. She has the 
= The glory of court functions is large- 
y a matter of dry goods, The slaves and 








salaaming are a mere bit of local coloring to | 


be had at a reasonable figure. The marvel 


is not that Lady Curzon’s empire in India | 


is resplendent, but that any one should ex- 
pect it to be otherwise. 
Sa. 
SUMMARY of the great inventions 
of the nineteenth century, considered 
in connection with the familiar statement 
that this is a woman's era, affords curious 
evidence of how little interest woman has 
in invention, which slight 
Woman and invention revenges by hav- 
Invention ing no special interestin her. 
As enumerated by the 
great scientist Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, 
the marvels of our eminent century of in- 
vention are twelve in number—railways, 
steam navigation, electric telegraphs, the 
telephone, friction matches, gus lighting, 
electric lighting, photography, the phono- 
graph, the Rdntgen rays, the spectrum 
analysis, the use of anesthetics and of anti- 
septics. By all these woman is only inci- 
dentally benefited, and of none of these is 
she the author. Her venerable service to 
progression obtains no loving recognition in 
the scientific world. Electricity has still to 
be taught to wash dishes, sweep the floor, 
and rock the baby. It would seem simple 
enough to wire a happy home nowadays, so 
that one touch of a button the house 
could be cleaned, and the cook electrocuted 
if she neglected anything about the meals. 
Yet no scheme of this sort is attempted. 
Invention stops where woman’s work be- 
gins. Is this not because the work is held 
so cheap? No gain a rs in seeking means 
tosaveit. Fora McDowaLp THOMPSON. 
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Easter 
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The costumes 
and skirts which 
we make are ex- 
clusive in style 
and distinctly dif 
ferent from the 
ready - made gar 
ments. When 
wearin one of 
our styles you do 
not run the risk 
of meeting other 
ladies wearing 

arments which 
jook exactly like 
ours. There are 
undreds of firms 
selling ready 
made suits, but we are the only house making 
fashionable goods to order at moderate prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates an exclusive line of 
suits and skirts. We will mail it FREE, together 
with a choice line of samples to select from, to the 
lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 

New Skirts in the latest Paris cut, $4 up. 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. Wash Suits, $4 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 

Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts made of double- 


face materials. 

Bicycle Suits,$5. Bicycle Skirts, $3.50. 

We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. We pay express charges everywhere. If you 
will mention any particular color ef samples that you 
prefer, we shall be glad to send an assortment of the hind 
you wish. Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples. You 
will get them free by return mail. 


The National Cloak Company, 
n9 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
respectfully inviles his American 
honor him 


Lady Customers to 
with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have b:en 
sumptuously furnished according 
to the very latest style. 
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HE apparently disproportionate al- 
lotinent to the Art Committee of 

two meetings out of the busy and 
crowded four days’ session of the 
Milwaukee Biennial is being justi 

d by the response which the committee is 
iking to their special privileges. In co- 
peration with Mrs. H. J. Hall, of Chicago, 
hairman of the Art Committee, G. F.W. C., 
nd Mrs. 8.8. Frackelton.of Milwaukee, chair- 
san of the local art committee, and ber as- 
stants, &@ programme of great interest, and 
vith several unique features, has been ar- 
ranged, It is now practically sure that this 
committee, itself an innovation in biennial 
proceedings, will have the distinction of giv- 
ig the initial entertainment to the visiting 
ub women. Suggested by Mrs. Frackel- 
n, and endorsed by all the managers of the 
enterprise, it is planned to give a river féte 
1 the Monday evening preceding the open- 
convention. Guests will be conducted 
decorated trolley-cars to a bridge at the 
north of the city, where they will embark 
1 electric launches and steamers for a trip 
» the river. The conveying craft are to be 
gavly decorated with colored electric lights, 
ind, during the journey up and down, elec- 
tric illuminations will be displayed. At va 
rious points plastic groups are to be posed 
vith picturesque effect, and colored calcium 
lights turned on and off as the fleet passes. 
Bands of music and groups of singers sta 
tioned along the banks will contribute to the 
Venetian effect. The upper river is beauti 
ful with wooded banks—sometimes sloping 


ind at other places abrupt—edged with 
lovely summer homes, These river resi 
dents will co-operate to illuminate their 
grounds and houses, a specially brilliant 


display being expected at Gordon House, 
the summer home, on the shore, of the fa 
mous Art Students’ League of Milwaukee. 
The idea is unique, and will be a poetic 
pageant long to be remembered Its place, 
too, a8 a prelude to the intellectual numbers 
f the biennial programme is appropriate, 
particularly from the artistic side, as sculp 
ture is the opening lecture of the conven 
tion. The Venetian night on the river be- 
comes, therefore, a lovely prelude to the 
opera that will follow. 


* 


y vddition to this charming festival the 
Art Committee is arranging for a notable 
exhibit of arts and crafts. The splendid art- 
rooms and lecture-room adjoining of the 
new public library in Milwaukee have been 
wed at the disposal of the committee dur 

g the biennial, so that the exhibit will be 
fine ly housed. A choice loan collection has 
een secured largely by Mr. Henry Rein- 
dt, of Milwaukee, and includes, among 
hers, twelve paintings by the most famous 
yomen artists, a valuable Bonheur heading 
list. Fine statuary, by women sculptors 

for the most part, is also included. While 
t is specially intended to show what women 
have done in the field of art, nothing ama 
teurish is to be acces pted A collection of 
rare miniatures, including several done by 
Amalie Kiissner, will be displayed. Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler has promised a fine tapes 
try, and Louis Bunde will put on display a 
collection of Wisconsin pearls, set and unset. 
A Boston woman, who is said 
covered the secret of the famous Spanish 
leather, is to send an exhibit, and the Na- 
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SPOOL SILK is unequaled for hand or machine sewing. It is a 
smooth thread, always uniform in size, has no knots, frayed or rough 
fibres, and rums smoothly in the needle. Every Corticelli Spool marked 
“100 yards” contains full 100 yards of silk. No short measure. 
Corticelli Spool Silk wears longer in the garment, and seams sewed 
with it will withstand greater strain than if sewed with any other 
silk. It is dyed in colors to match all seasonable dress goods. | 
of Spool sik match the colors of Buttonhole Twist. 
on the best machinery,in the best 








p Colors 
Corticelli is made from the best selected raw silk, 
organized factory in the world. Endorsed by all first-class dress- 








to have dis- | 


tional League of Mineral! Painters will have | 


i case of ceramics, selected from its choicest 
specimens. A collection of laces will be 
shown, and possibly an exhibition in lace- 
making will be given, and also one in the 
weaving of the blue and white counterpanes 
that are made down in Georgia. There 
is to be an especially fine collection of an 
tique silver, and a New York firm will ex 
hibit modern specimens, and has promised 
to send along a worker in repoussée to give 
demonstrations in the art. The potteries 
re making special collections for the bien 
nial, and Mrs. Bellamy Storer, Mrs. Worth 
Osgood, and Madame Le Prince will have 
individual exhibits of ceramics and faience 
The collection of textiles is being arranged 
by Miss Mc Cord of the General Federation's 
Art Committee, and book-making will be il- 
lustrated by a special case, showing the evo- 
lution of the book from the old missal to the 
modern volume. It is hoped to secure Cap 
tain Pabst’s famous book of autographs for 
the exhibit. 


@>. 


HE first art session is on Wednesday, 

June 6, at 8 p.m... when a lecture on 
‘“* The Possibilities of Sculpture in our Cities 
and Towns” will be given by Mrs. Hamlin 
Garland, better known as Zulime Taft Gar- 
land, the sculptor. Mrs. Garland wasa pupil 
of Macmonnies and Collin in Paris, and be- 
sides her knowledge of her subject is a de- 
lightful speaker. On Thursday, June 7, at 
the Alhambra Theatre, from two to four 
o'clock, the subject of *‘ Municipal Art” will 
be considered. The chief lecturer will be 
George Kriehn, Ph. D., his topic being ‘* Mu- 
nicipal Art in America.” Dr. Krieln is one 





makers. Sold everywhere 

t®” Every woman should secure our booklet, entitled “Spring and Summer Costumes—And 
How to Make Them,” by Josephine Robb, of Harper's Bazar, giving valuable advice and prac- 
tical directions as to how the latest fashions can be economically reproduced at home. It is pro- 
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RAIN WILL NOT 
AFFECT THEM 


The correct mourning 
costume is one made of 
Priestley’s Silk Warp Fab- 
rics (Eudoras, Henriettas, 
Crape Cloths, Melrose, etc.), 
trimmed with Courtauld’s 
Silk Waterproof Crapes. 
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of our most eminent authorities on this 
branch of art, and delivered, at the late Bal 
timore conference upon the subject, one of 
the two chief addresses. A report session 
of the Art Conference will be held Friday 
morning, at which the art clubs and art com- 
mittees of the State federations will present 
ten-minute reports, to be followed by dis- 
cussion. The stage at all art sessions will be 
suitably and effectively set, every detail of 
the committee’s work, indeed, being carefully 
considered and executed. 


@a. 


RS FRACKELTON, the head of the Art 
Committee, is an artist in ceramics of 
distinctive ability, and is the first Ameri- 
cau artist to put stone-ware to artistic uses, 
her pottery exhibit at the Paris Exhibition 
marking an era in American ceramics. Her 


| artistic sense is at once delicately refined 








| 


and effectively daring, and her direction of 
art matters at the biennial will show that 
while no bound has been overstepped, no 
chance for brilliant effect has been lost. 
The Wisconsin women assisting Mrs. Frack- 
elton deserve that their names, with hers, 
should be placed in a special scroll of honor. 
They include Mesdames Frederick Layton, 
William E. Cramer, A. McD. Young, C. D. 
Adsit, Rudolph Nunnemacher, Lydia Ely, 
Elba Johnson, Edward Zohrlaut, H. O. 
Frank, Miss Maud Allis, Louis Bunde, Mrs. 
Reinhardt. For the State—Mesdames Fan- 
nie K. Earl, Lake Mills, and T. H. Rumsey, 
Berlin. 


@a. 


HAT pioneer society the Indianapolis 

Woman's Club celebrated recently its 
twenty-fifth birthday. The club began a 
quarter of a century ago, with a member- 
ship of twenty, and it is interesting as in- 
dicative of the club’s modest ideas that. the 
first question discussed by the club was, ‘‘ In 
order to be a good housekeeper, is it. neces- 
sary to devote one’s entire time to the work?” 
Notwithstanding this limitation of borizon, 
the club was from the very first progressive. 
Although the meetings were in the begin 
ning held at the homes of the members, it 
was. intended from the founding of the so 
ciety to separate it in character from the 
sewing-circles then popular, and to this end 
a room in a business building was rented—a 
proceeding viewed with considerable criti 
cism by the community. The membership 
limit of the club has been several times ex- 
tended. “It is now a hundred, and full, with 
a large waiting-list. Its ist of presidents— 
from Mrs. Julian, the first one, down to Mrs. 
W. L. Elder, its president to-day—includes 
the names of some of the most prominent 
women of the city. Mrs, May Wright Sew- 
ell was.its third president, and others have 


been Mrs. N. A. Hyde, Mrs. J. P. Phipp, 
Mrs. F. Chislett, Mrs. W. Bell, Mrs. H. B. 
Holman, Mrs. C. C. Foster, Mrs. Victor 


Hendricks, Mrs. G. C. Hitt, and others. 
Some of the social functions of the club are 
famous. Its reception in February, 1889, in 
honor of Mrs. Benjamin Harrison and Mrs. 
McKee, was one of the most important af- 
fairs in the history of the city’s social life. 
It has entertained many. distinguished guests, 
among them Frances Willard, Mary Liver 
more, and Julia Ward Howe. To celebrate 
its anniversary the club gave a reception at 
its rooms, and the next evening entertained 
the members of other clubs of the city as its 
guests, by a lecture delivered by Jacob Riis 


of New York. 


A. G. B., Davenrort, fowa.—The work of the Re- 
organization Committee is deliberative only. It re- 
ceives the reports from the various clubs of the General 
Federation, collating from them a report to present 
to the organization in convention assembled at Mil 
waukee next June. What the delegates as a body will 
do with that report will not be known until the vote 
is taken at a uly accredited official business session, 
No final decision rests in any way with the reorgan- 
ization committee. 


L. B., Provipenor, Raovr Istanp 
mon to crystallize the musical 


ment club into a choral 


It is qnite com- 
talent of a large depart- 

The woman's club of 
Dorchester, Mussachusetts, posserses a chorus of sixty 
The class rehearses weekly, and fine work 
is accomplished by it. 


lise 


voices, 


A Reaper.—The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers will be held at Des Moines, 
Iowa, convening on May 21, and holding through five 
days. 


B. B.—Harrer’s Bazar printed a few months ago 
a series of parliamentary rnnning through 
eight issues, that are specially intended for club use, 
The rules are simple, practical, and sufficient. Usn- 
ally the secretary's report is accepted by the presi- 
dent, with the words, “If there are no objections to 
the report as read, it is accepted,” though there is, of 
course, no objection to submitting the report to the 
formal vote of the club if preferred 


lessons 


L. B. R., Jamestown, N. Y.—Yes, certainly there 
will be a federation special train to Milwaukee from 
New York State 
nounced 


a schedule of which will soon be an- 
Besides this, andonbtedly, special rates will 
be procurable on any train, as was the case for the 
journey to Denver in 1898. The advantage of going 
by a federation special is that not only the railroad 
fare, but the other expenses of the trip—sleeping-car 
accommodations, meals en route, and the rest—are ar- 
ranged for usually at a considerable reduction from 
the usual rates. 

Marcaret Hamitton Wevce 








ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 
“Pearl top” and “ pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn’t 
be an expert. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always ordes 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 


We mail ic FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Addres 


Macretn, Pittsburgh, Pa 























\ THE GREAT 


—Rampier Factories 


were built up from a very small begin- 
ning, the increase of capacity keeping 


pace with the ever increasing confi- 


| dence people have always had in the 
goodness of 
BICYCLES 





Price $40 


‘For the best Rambler ever bult.”” 


We ask you to call at any Rambler 
agency, eramine the latest Ramblers, 
and notice the extra reinforced frames. 
There is no better bicycle built. 

INTERESTING INFORMATION 

WILL BE FOUND IN OUR NEW 

BooK ‘Just or Ac#,"’ Free. 


American Bicycle Co 


Gormully & Jeffery Sales Dept. 
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THE NEXT “HARPER’S BAZAR” 


ARPER’S 


BAZAR” for March 31 will be a number of exceptional interest. 


Among 


the contributions to appear in this edition of the Bazar are the following: 


THE PART THE AUDIENCE PLAYS. By Madame Lillian Nordica 


BRILLIANT article in which ove of the greatest living singers discusses the audience 


from the urtist’s point of view. 


The frontispiece of the next Harper's Bazar will be 


a beautiful reproduction of the latest photograph of Madame Nordica as Jsvlde. 


A FLOWER OF APRIL. By Alice Brown 
CHARMING short story by the popular author of Tiverton Tales and Meadow Grass. 


With illustrations by Arthur E. Jameson. 


PICTURESQUE BRITTANY 


Al 


the footsteps of the summer tourist are already turning 


rIMELY and fascinating paper on the Brittany of today—a fair land toward which 


With illustrations. 


HARD PORCELAIN—ITS INVENTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
A* article for the lover of beautiful china, with photographs of perfect specimens in 


private collections, 


BULBOUS PLANTS AND THEIR CARE 


THs paper is for the woman who loves flowers and is considering her garden and her 


home conservatory at this time of year. 


She will find much here to help her. 


OUTING COSTUMES AND CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 
HESE include the latest bicycle suit from Paris, some special dress patterns for little girls, 
and a variety of huts to please the most exacting woman, 


SPRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS FOR MEN 
THOUGHTFUL and exhaustive articie prepared by an expert, in answer to many 
requests from husbands aud brothers of the Bazar’s women readers. 


EARLY SPRING RECEIPTS 


A* illustrated article by Madame Maria Blay, which cannot fail to appeal to every house- 


wife, and to every man who appreciates good cooking. 


THE FASHIONABLE WOMAN’S WARDROBE 


ONCERNING the 


up-to-date care of clothing, and showing the closets in which 


garments should be kept, the manner in which they should be arranged, the various 
compartments that are needed for them, etc. With photographs taken iu private homes 


for exclusive use in HAnper’s Bazar. 


N addition to these features, there will be the usual instalment of ‘The Complete 


Bachelor,” 
ents,’ 


a page of cut paper patierns, ** 
’ and a charmingly illustrated story for the little folks. 


The Meloon Farm,” ‘* Answers to Correspond- 














CUISINE 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send im their questions at last three weeks before the answers are needed. The 


Bazan has a very large 


Inexrenienory.—To make café parfait, stir a half- 
cup of powdered wugar into a quart of rich cream, then 
whip the cream antil very thick. Beat in gradually 
three-quarters of a cup of very strong black coffee, 
torn all inte a freezer with a tight-fiiting top, and 
pack down in ice and salt for four hours, 

For macareon ice-cream, scald a pint of milk and 
pour it slowly upon six eggs beaten light with two 
cupfuls of sugar. Return to the fire in a double 
boiler and cook, stirring constantly, until you have a 
custard that will coat the spoon. As soon as this 
point is reached, remove the custard from the fire, and 
set aside to cool, then add a piut of cream and a tea- 
speonfal of vanilla. Turn into a freezer und grind 
antil halt frazen. With a rolling-pin crush ten dry 
macaroons to a coarse powder, and beat thoroaghly 
into the half-frogen cream. Re-cover the freezer, and 
pack down iv ice and salt for three hours. 


Dona.—The housekeeper who ts uninitiated in the 
nse of the soapstone griddle frequently has such an 
experience as you describe, The trouble of which 
you complain was due to the fact that the griddle was 
not hot enongh to bake the cakes quickly, conse- 
quently the batter “stuck.” Soapstone shonid be 
heated gradually, but mast be very bot before the bat- 
ter is poured upon it. Never allow the griddle to be 
greased, as this ruins it, and insist that it be placed 
upon the range at least half an hour before the cakes 
are to be baked. Properly need, the soapstone griddle 
produces perfect cakes, which, as they are baked and 
not fried, are greaseless and digestible. 


A Youre Wire —A good receipt for Graham gems 
je the following: Stir into a quart of warm (not hot) 
milk five eggs beaten very light, and two table-spoon- 
fule of melted batter, Whip long and hard. Have 


| ready three enpse of Graham flour sifted with a half- 


teaspoonful of salt and a heaping teaspoonful of bak- 
ing-powder. Beat this prepared flour into the milk- 


orrespondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


and-egg mixture, adding more floor if the batter seems 
too thin. Turn into heated gem-paus, and bake at 
once in a very hot oven. 


Mus J. E.—To make potato salad, peel and boil six 
potatoes, aud set aside to cool, When cold, cut into 
shoes, and mix with the potatoes two onions, minced 
very small, and a table-epoonful of minced parsley. 
Into three-quarters of a cup of salad-oi! stir a tea- 
spoonfal of valt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of white 
pepper, and a gill of vinegar. Beat toa smooth dress- 
ing, and pour this over the salad, tossing and stirring 
geutly, that the potatoes may become coated with the 
dressing. Set in a cold place until wanted. 


M. A. 8.—To make lemon tarts or transparent 
puddings, line smal! paté-pans with rich pastry, and 
fill with a mixture made according to the following 
receipt: Rub a cup of butter and two cups of sugar to 
a smooth cream, stir in the yolks of six eggs beaten 
light, the grated rind and juice of a large lemon, a 
dash of nutmeg, a gil! of brandy, and, last of all, the 
stiffened whites of the six eggs. Beat this mixture for 
a minute, before poaring it into the pastry-shella. Bake 
in a quick oven. Eat cold. 


K. F.G —For Hamburg steaks, purchase two ponnds 
of lean beef cnt from the round, and have your butcher 
chop it fine. Mix with it two teaspoonful of finely 
minced onion, salt and pepper to taste, and a tea- 
spoonful of minced parsley. With the hands form 
this mixture into cakes or balls. Fry brown ina little 
butter or clarified dripping. Arrange the cakes on a 
platter, and set them in the oven while you make a 
sance as follows: Cook ina a tabi 
each of browned flour and batter. When they bubble, 
poor npen them a half-pint of beef-stock, and stir to a 
smooth brown sauce. Season with salt, pepper, and a 
little kitchen bonquet. Pour this sauce over and 
around the steaks. 
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44d Ul Otel Al Qial 


The Guaranteed 
5% Twenty Year 


Endowment Bond. 
Every Option and Benefit 


Absolutely 
Guaranteed 


Provides a yearly increase of 5 per 
cent. of the original sum insured, 
and aftertwenty years a Guaranteed 
Cash Value just double the original 
amount of the policy. 


AN ANNUAL INCOME FOR LIFE 


Cost Moderate—Protection Absolute— 
Investment Unexcelled. 


Full particulars free on request. 











At Grocers or Postpaid 4 
iS cts. in stamps. 
Trial uantity for 


REFRESHING SLEEP, 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Quiets the nerves, relieves the tired 
and confused condition of the brain, 
and induces refreshing sleep. 

Genuine bears name H D's on 





PY 


BROWNS testes" 


(Made only by John I. Brown & Son, Boston.) 
give instant relief in 


oarseness 
COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 :usacs'<a.‘aomncs 























































ITHE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

An Aprpaeoutive Reaver.—Your plan to have 
parlor, which has now white and gold in the wood- 
work carpeted and hang with green is excellent. In- 
stead of white curtains, however, have yellow. This 
wil’ repeat the gold of the wood-work, and add essen- 
tin] tone to your room, Since all your rooms and your 
hall communicate, giving views of one another, keep 
green throughout, getting variety by your curtains, 
sometimes green and sometimes yellow. Take ont 
every bit of stained glass, unless it is really good, and 
certainly if it fills your room with maitiform colors ; 
otherwise you would have to change your entire color 
scheme. Leaded panes, or even plain glass, with yel- 
low curtains falling over them, would be far better than 
any cheap stained glass that is going to introduce its 
own color perpetually into rooms with colore of their 
own. Mahogany for your dining-room, and that with 
green is lovely. Corduroy, jute, taffeta, or damask 
would be appropriate as hangings. A narrow green 
stripe, one stripe lighter than the other, for your parlor 
walls, Something plain—a paper or a stuff for your 
reception-walls, and a cartridge-paper, a linen, or a 
buorlaps for your dining-room. Al! these are inex- 
pensive, and I gather from your letter that you can 
hardly afford to go into silk stuffs for your walla. The 
plan of your house is very pretty, and you ought to 
muke of the thing itself something charming. 


Aveveta.—I found myself saying, as I finished your 
letter: “ You dear thing, building up a new home 
after you have had none for years, are you?” Great 
good luck and happiness to you. The essentials fora 
toilette-table are these: Hair-brashes and combs, the 
brash always to be placed with the bristles down, so 
that the back, which is usnally decorative, may be 
seen, and the bristles saved from the dust. These on 
the right-hand side of the table. Then bair-pin traya, 
usually of silver, sometimes of gold. The pin-cushion 
or pin-tray, of course, the nail-file and scissors, the 
silver shoe-horn and button-hook,the perfume-bottles, 
the hand-glaass, the hat-brush, and clothes-brush. Al- 
most always pretty candlesticks or candelabra. The 
powder-poff is often here, thongh I like it best in 
the bath-room, where a set of nail-files, etc, ought 
certainly to be placed—on a table if there be room, 
Never permit mouchoir-cases on your toilette-table, 
Photographs of personal friends and your children are 
admissible when in silver or metal frames, but never 
when ip plush or linen. No bath-room should look 
lumbered up, nor should anything be permitted eng- 
Medicines and cosmetica, per- 
fumes for the bath, ouglt, when shown, to be in pretty 
bottles or receptacles, or hidden in a closet. A rng 
goes in front of the bath-tab, with an extra bath-mat 
to be put down when needed. A shelf with a mirror 
above and room enough fer the tooth-tambler and 
smal! pitcher, an extra basin, powder- aff and soap, 
the dainticet of muslin at the windows, clean wash- 
rags, bath-towels in profusion, and always carefally 
watched by the honsekeeper, whose aim should be to 


vesting carelessness. 


make the reom suggest readiness for occupation, but 
never the fact of it# having been carelessly nsed It 
must be like a dinner table in that. No dusi-pans in 
it. Linen for a gnest room is safest kept apart, but 
net necessarily in that room. Several times a day the 
maid should go in and see if the towels need changing. 
Always keep it well supplied and fresh, and the roap- 
dish clean, and the pitcher full Never buy towels 
with colored borders or bands. 


Vinetwta.—Another correspondent also uses the 
name Virginia. Care muet be taken lest the anawers 
are confased. Old housekeepers say there is no cure 
four cockroaches except a poison paste spread on 
bread, the pieces put about the floor; this kills the 
reaches after a few moments. They go away to die, 
often in another room or in the cellar, whole dnat- 
panfal of them being swept up afterward. This 
poison can be secured at almost any druggist. Keep 
floors very clean, and be careful always to leave no 
crumbs or uneoevered food abont to attract them. 
Powdered borax kept in the cracks of the floor is 
found efficacious by many, but only in keeping the 
vermin away. 





A. H. H.—Your problem is not half so intricate as 
you imagine. Yon have a mahogany claw-foot side- 
table and sideboard, and you ask whether, since you 
have an oak table, yon should buy oak chairs. Never, 
my friend. Bay mahogany, and after a while you will 
build ap from a splendid foandation into a really lovee 
ly dining-room, and be quite wi'ling to discard your 
old oak table. It might find a place in another room 
of the new house. Light oak is never good in a din- 
ing-room, unless it ls elaborately carved and made after 
a special design, which the oak furnitare of commerce 
is not. 


Aw Ov» Sunsoniurr.—Get a tall ecreen to place be- 
fore the pantry door that opens inte the dining-reom, 
In this way the opening is concealed, and therefore 
the coming and going of maid or butler. These 
screens are a necessity in all well-appointed dining 
rooms. They can be of paper, and cost less than two 
dollars, or, like one ina Fifth Avenue house, they can 
cost ten thousand dollars. No makeshift in the way 
of doing a door over or of building shelves on it will 
makeup for ascreen. If you want to fasten your door 
open and make a screen of that, the case is different, 
but the ecreen is in better taste and more desirable in 
every way. 

Inexpeetenor.—A plain paper is better than a figured 
one for your library, because the books with their 
bindings give the needed variety in color, and because 
a figure is apt to take away from that sense of repose 
which a room of this sort ought, above all things, to 
possess. 
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~HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, 
and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of each design 
will be issued. The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 
25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt 
and waist); separate sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. Children’s 
collar and sleeve patterns may not be purchased separately. The following list represents the recently issued 
designs that may still be purchased : 
272. Child's Guimpe Gown. I!lustrated in Harfer’s | 258. Child’s Summer Costume. Illustrated in 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. 33 Price, 35 cts. Harper’ s Bazar No. 4, Vol. 32 Price, 35 cts 
271. Foulard Costume for Women. Illustrated in | 257- New Five-Gore Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Harper's Bazar No. 11, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts Bazar No 5, Vol 33- Price, 25 cts 
270. Model Petticoat. Illustrated in Harfer's | 257- New Shirt wees Mlustrated in 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts 6 on ae Aly —— 33 {= 25 ct H 
269. Perfect-Fitting Corset Cover. ae a ae an he ee arper's 
. 2» “ ; No. 3, Vo 3 « 5 
Harper's Basar No. 10, Vol. 33 255. Shirt Waist and Watteau- Pleated Skirt. 
268. Child’s Morning Dress. Illustrated in Har- Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33 
per’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33 Price, 35 cts Price, so cts 
267. Women’s Dimity Costume. Illustrated in | 254, Girl's Sailor Costume. gee in Harper's 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Pric Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. Price, 35 « 
266. Child's Low-Necked Frock. 


e€, 50 cts i 
Ullustrated in | 253. Afternoon Costume with SidesPleated Skirt. 
Harper's Bazar No. 9, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. eee in Harper's Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. 
. Spring Walking Gown. [)lustrated Har- Price, 50 cts 
=| = ¥ 3 1Zar Ne % Vol 33 Price rl 2 os 252. Girl's “Gretchen Coat. angen in Harper's 
‘ Bazar No. 1, Vol 33 Price, 35 ¢ 
aed Se Te, 33 — om 251. Visiting Costume, Side-Pleated Waist and 


- Pancy Skirt. No. 1, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts 
> — ry tig a a 248. Golf Cape, with Capuchin Hood. I|lustrated in 
262. C 


+ Sl » , Harper's Bazar No. 51, Vol. 32. Price, 30 cts 
en Sah Spy - —. ay ~s Har- | 432. Full- Length Kimono. Illustrated in Harper's 
een cate Bt ao : Ba No. 43, Vol. 32. Price, 30 cts 
26s. nag ap area g mrmng aged vemen, linctreted 190. Bath ‘Robe. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 
- be ~— oe wo 26, Vol. 32. Price, 35 cts. 


260. Child's tiandkerchief Gown. Illustrated in MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Harper's Bazar No.6, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 
250. India Silk Gown. Iilustrated in Harper's | Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 259 
to 272 inclusive, on page 266. 


Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N.Y. City 


Harper's 


Illustrated in 
*rice, 20 cts 

















HE standard of all Colognes for over 100 
years. Used by the Royal and Imperial at SY 
Families of Europe. An indispensable Toilet os 





Accessory for all persons of refined taste. 


Manufactured only by 


FERD. MULBENS, ——* Cologne ©! 


+ White St., New York. 


MULBENS & KROPFF. b, a 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 

it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

Mitveep.—I should feel almost as doubtful about 
Suggesting abame for your house as one for your baby 
Let me urge you not to attempt French or Dutch, un- 
less the names belong to your locality or are bound up 
with your family traditions. Thas, if you have tradi- 
tious of a family castle or home on the other side of 
the water, you may be authorized in using its name, 
but it becomes a piece of affectation to use those be- 
longing to some one else, Study into the history of 
your county and get Indian names. That was done jn 
the Catskills, and “Onteora,” the name chosen, was 
the Indian for “ Hills of the Sky.” In the South they 
used the name Hull—as, for instance, Lyle Hall or 
Carter Hall. A beautiful house in Newport is simply 
named Marble House; another, the Crossways. Ik 
Marvel's house is called Edvewood. Sometimes places 
are called after trees, not as wood, to which you object, 
batin this way: The Larches or The Willows, I know 
one called after a weed—The Malleine. Al! these are 
true to the local traditions of the place, and violate no 
law. Write down a list of names and choose from 
those, but first of all hunt among the Indian traditions 
of the land about you, 


Mus. C.—I am sending yon for your floors the re- 
ceipt given me by an officer of the United States army 
who is distinguished for many things, but notably for 
being able to transform the most hopeless of garrison 
quarters into lovely abodes, This is his method with 
bad floors: A solution of permanganate of potash, 
varying the strength by testing to secure the shade 
desired. It is a water-color, and is only to be used on 
new wood, or other wood that is free from grense, 
varnish, ete. Grease or varnish may be 
from old floors or wood with lye well washed out, and 
then washed over with vinegar. After the stain is 
applied the floor should have one or more coats of 
filler, depending on how much the grain has been 
raised by the application of the stain. After rubbing 
with sand-paper it can then be waxed or finished with 
shellac or varnish. Your floor ought to be scraped, 
and then treated according to these directions. If 
your pine is soft, of course it wil! show dents. Some 
persons simply use two coats of brown paint, using 
shellac afterward. 


removed 


Texas.—Mahogany is always best for a dining-room, 
Oak, when it is of a cheap sort falsely called * an- 
tiqne,” is never good, Walnut is not advisable; it, 
however, you have some pieces to which you mast 
cling, decide never to buy any more. An old-fashion- 
ed mahogany sideboard, dall of finish and having 
columne, would go better with your watnut than any 
of the Chippendale fashions. Put yellow on the walla. 


A piate-rail or a shelf is always good, and instead of 





selling your Colonial china, use it there or behind the 
giase doors of a cabinet. Write to some well-known 
bric-a-brac dealer and get an estimate on it if y 
sist upon selling. It will not bring mach 

dado for the hall; 
makes a good one, A golden brown, that of sume 


rich Spanish leather, for your halla, There are toe 





burlaps finished with a wooden rail 


many colors in your parlors to use green 
dow have leaded panes in yellow. A 


In the win- 
ed for your par- 
lor walle, toning in with that red of which you sent me 
a sample, will be right. A yellow paper would be too 
light with all that variety of color which you suggest 
in furniture and rug. Cover the sitting-room wal! 
with plain green A flower would accentuate the 


length. Break up the lines by means of screens, the 
arrangement of your sofas, and the introduction of 
planta, Use a great deal of yellow at the windows 


and about the room, but especially at the windows, 
Yellow for your guest-room, as it tones charmingly 
with certain shades of blue. 


M. H.—Never pnt an initial on any towel where it 
will scratch the face. It must go near the hem, either 
directly in the middle or toward the corner. The size 
of the initial must decide how far it goes from this 
hem and from the edge, as the law of proportion and 
balance must be preserved. The table-cloth carries 
the monogram near the centre, 80 that when the table 
is laid the monogram becomes part of the decoration 
Therefore two exactly alike are generally used, one on 
either side of the centre. When a table-cloth is inlaid 
with lace the monogram is not used in the centre. 
Sheets generally show the monograms directly in the 
middle and just above the large hem, so that when the 
sheet is turned over the blanket the monogram is visi- 
ble. Sometimes this part of the sheet is inlaid with 
lace. 


B. C.—Yon ask how to cover a mahogany sofa now 
being scraped. Mach depends upon the color of the 
room. I am doubiful about your tapestry with its 
small design. Horse-hair belongs to such a sofa, and 
when well done and not tufted, the #prings made soft 
and comfortable, it is most satisfactory, lending itself 


to almost any room. Color is always odded by the 
cushions, without which no sofa is of much account 
The other day, only, I saw a mahogany sofa covered 
with a rich soft velonrs of a brownish-golden hue that 
exactly toned with the mahogany, so that the sofa 


became a feature in itself, perfect in its color, all its 
Separate parts considered together The effect was 
excell nt: I 
of the room, which In this case was bung with tapee- 
tries and brass, the ground-work of the walls bei: 


the sofa toned too with every other art 


of a rich stuff looking like Spanish leather Consider 


your surroundings, then—you do not mention them 
and subordinate your sofa to your walls, 


Sussouisee.—The linoleums to which you refer can 
be purchased at the high-class carpet-shops. Floors 
are best protected from workmen by stretching pieces 
of old carpet or of burlaps, apt to 
stick and leave a mark behind them. 


Newspapers are 

















iS, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 


Catalogue post free on application. 


Scents : 
Sapoceti, special suap for the face : 
Powder for the face : 


The elegant and fashionable Parisian Worid uses: 
Eaux de Cologne : Hétgémonienne, Impériale, Russe, Ambrée, 
Baume de Violette, le Jardin de mon Curé, Guvotte, Tsao-Ko 
Maréchale, Duchess 
Ladies in all climates Pink, Yellow, White. 
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A SELF-SACRIFICE. 


WIT 24 HUMO 





A SENSIBLE LOVER. 
Vother, “Now, DEAR, IT WILL BE WELL FOR YOU TO LEAVE OFF SOMETHING DURING She. “Iv YoU LOVE HKR SO PEKPLY, WHY DO YoU NOT MARRY HER?” 
Lent WHAT DO YOU THINK YOU WILL. DENY YouRSsELF oF ?” Author. “ AN» MAKES THE onu I Love deteunaBLe!” 


Bob. “1 ousss | wus sror owine Evrrie HALF OF EVERY, ORANGE OF APPLE I GeT.” 


HIS IMMUNITY LENGTHY. A CONDITION, NOT A THEORY. REFRACTORY. 
‘Have you been fooled vet?” asked Miss ‘They say she wasn't reconciled to her Pourricus. ‘‘ The question is, what shall Mrs. PererkiN. “ Without exception, 
Fiypp of Mr. Gaskett, ou the afternoon of 


April the first 

No, Miss Flypp.” replied Gaskett, who 
is a conscienceless bachelor; ‘‘ you see, I 
have never been married.” 


-_—_—=——_ 


JUST THE SAME 


Miss SumMItT 
to sit 


‘My doctor says I ought 
still as long as | can and not exert my 


husband's death for a year.” 
“Indeed? I didn’t know it took so long 
to settle up the estate.” 


we d.) with our new possessions?” 
Younenvus, ‘I'll tell you what I do with 
mine; I walk the fluor nights with it.” 


TWO NONSENSE RHYMES. 








you are the most obstinate perverse man I 
ever saw.” 
Pererkix. ** What have I done now?” 
Mrs. Pererxin. “* Why, I have had that 
new cough-mixture in the house a month, 
and you haven't once caught cold!” 


pamraipewan 
HIS OBJECT. 


Mrs. You Biumer. “I am getting so I 
care less and less for people in the aggre 


self gate. ‘That afternoon tea was a great bore.” 
Miss PALISADE Well, that won't be so ~ P may} Vox Biumer. * What did you go, 
hard You can still go to dances.” ben, Tort 
Mrs. Von Buomer. “I wanted to see 
who was there.” 
— 
WHERE OUR INTEREST IS 


How ever we may disagree, the majority 
of us Americans are genuinely patriotic.’ 

Oh, I don’t know I notice that most of 
us turn to the South-African war news be- 
fore we think of the Philippines.” 


-————————— 


HIS PURPOSE 








, f 
00D DAY, SIR‘CRIES THE JOBSTE 
Rie: La 
THE iShH Wn LADLY HAIL 
A Pias 7 ? 
4 FEEL MUSICAL THIS MORNING — 











PREPARATORY. 
BookKeEPer. “ Your wife is at the door, 
sir, aml would like to speak to you a 
moment.” 
Mr. SELLERS. “ Yes; just see what my 
balance at the bank is, will you?” 





FOREHANDED. 


Ursantre. “ What's the matter with your 
P ' 
Hello, Gardner, going to work your GY PPRESTISE On youR sas? hand?” 
garden yourself this year?” = 4 a eé.. Supurpanite. “I froze my fingers going 
No BS tes ss & a. SRAWFORD. home last night.” 
oe oo yon — ing en and Urpanire. * Why didn’t you keep them 
shovel an we and rake for, then? 


I'm going to elean my watch.” 


_—— 


PLEASANT ANTICIPATIONS 


* It's funny what freaks some fellows take 
There's that rich brother of Simpkins’s, for 
instance. He's gone to South Africa to fight 
the Boers.” 

Simpkins is his heir, ien't he?” 

‘] guess so Why? 

“IT heard him bragging to-day that he'd 
be able to pay all his debts and buy a steam 
yacht in a couple of months.” 











in your pocket?” 
SuBuRBANITE. ‘I had to carry a bundle 
of seed-catalogues.” 


A FULL COLLECTION. 


* Jes one word,” said Uncle Remus from 
the pulpit, as the collection was about to be 
taken; *‘ dars been a mighty sight ob chicken 
stealin’ "bout here lately. Now don’ any yo 
niggers dat help steal dem chickens put 
nuffin’ in de ‘lection-box. I's not goin’ hab 
any yo 'gracin’ de good Lawd dat way, no- 
how!” 


t 5 cocliietttieeaecel 
—_—o—— 3 se a VALUABLE INFORMATION. 
4 CLOSE CALI ree Rueeies. “ A great wave of prosperity is 


‘*T congratulate you, old man, more than 








now sweeping over the country 





Srrueeies. “ Well, I know that it takes 
every cent | can raise to keep from being 
swamped, but I didn’t know what was the 
matter before.” 






I can say It was a dreadfully narrow 
escape : , 

You bet it was,” assented the bandaged 
and splinted one, earnestly. ‘‘ Why, if that 
car had hit me only the least fraction of a 
second later, it'd been everlastingly too late, ‘" Ose, 
As it was, that idiot Boorby had got as far as Ir FoLows HES THE SAME. 
‘Why are the next forty days like an um—,’ ( 

You bet, it was a close call.” 


Tre Gancer IS A Sitty BIRD, 
fur ws 1s NOT THE BLAME- 
en 


SHE'D FIND IT. 


“ Doctor, my wife has lost her voice; what 
can I do about it?” 
** Go home late some night.” 


Fis MOTHER Was A vannest 








